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PREFACE. 


Tur volumes that are here preſented te 
the Public, couſiſt of two parts: the Life of 
D Franklin; and a Collection of Miſcella- 
nevus Eſſays, the work of that author. 

It is already known to many, that Dr. 
Fra: klin amuſed himtelf, towards the cloſe of 
his liic, with wraing memoirs of his own 
hiſtory. { hefe memoirs were brought down 
to the year 1757. Together with ſome other 


manuſcripts they were left behind him at his 


death, aud were confidered as conſtituting 2 
part of his poſthumous property. It is a little 


extraordinary that, under theſe eircumſtan- 


ces, intereſting as they are, from the celebri- 
ty of the character of which they treat, and 
from the critical ſituation of the preſent times, 
they ſhould ſo long have been with held from 
the Public. A tranſlation of them appeared 


in France near two years ago, coming down 


to the year 1731. There can be no ſufficient 


reaſon, that what has thus been ſubmitted to 


the peruſal of Europe, ſhould not be made 


acceſſible to thoſe to whom Dr. Franklin's 


language is native. The hiſtory of his life, as 


far as page 140 of the preſent volume, is 


trauſlated from that publication, 


The 
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iv EMETFACE 

The ſtyle of theſe memoirs is uncommonly 
pleaſing. The ſtory is told with the molt un- 
reſerved ſincerity, aud without any falte co- 
louring or ornament, We ſce, in every page, 
that the author examined his {ubject with the 
eye of a matter, and related no 11.ciucuts, the 
ſprings and origin of which he did not perfect- 
ly underſtand. It is this that gives iuch exqui- 


ſite and uncommon perſpicuity to the cetall 
and delight in the ;cview. The tra.:{lator has 
endcavoured, as he went along, to coacelve 


the probable manner in which Dr. Franklin 


expreſſed his ideas in his Engliſh manuſcript, | 


and he hopes to be forgiven if this enquiry 


ſhall vecabonally have lubjected him 10 the 


charge of allylc in any reſpect bald or low: to 


| imitate the adinirable fi nplicity of the aut hor, 
is no caſy taſk, „„ | 


The Eſſays, which are now, for the firlt 
time, brought together from various relources, 
will be found to be more miſcellaueous than 
any of Dr. Franklin's that have formerly been 
collected, and will therefore be more genera ly 
amuling. Dr Franklin tells us, in his | 1 , 


that he was an aſſiduous imitator of Addilon, 


and from ſome of theſe papers it will be au- 
mitted that he was not an unhappy one. The 
public will be amuſed with following a great 
philoſopher in his relaxations, and obſe virg 


in what reſpeas philofopby tends to clucidate 


and 1c prove the moit comn on ſubjects. The 


editor has purpoſely avoided ſuch papers as, 


by 


PREFACE * 
dy their ſcientihcal nature, were leſs adapted 


for general perulal. Theſe he may probably 
hereafter pubuich iu a voune by themſelves. 
He iubjoins a letter from the late celebrate 


ed and ainiavle r. Price, to a gentleman in 


P.i;alc!p! na, upon the ſubject ot Dr. Frauk - 
Ii. s womvwirs of bus Own lite. 


0 Hackney, June 1 9, 1 790. 
AR SIR, 
6 [ au hardly able to tell you how kia ily 


Its the letters with which you favour me. 
V ur lait, containing an account of the death 
cot our 3 friend Dr. Franklin, and the 


circumſtances attending it, deſerves my parti- 
cular gratitude. The account which he has 
left of his life will ſhow, in a fluking exams 


ple, how a man, by talents, indultry, and in- 


tegrity, may riſe from obſcurity to the firſt 


eminence and conſequence in the world; _ 


it brings his hiſtory no lower than the yea 


1757, and J underſtand that fi»ce he ſent o- 


ver the copy, which I have read, he has been 


able to make no additions to it. It is witha 


melancholy regret I think of his death; but 


to death we are all bound by the irreverſible 


order of rature, and in looking forward to it, 


there is comfort in being able to reflect that 


we have not lived in vain, and that all the uſe- 
ful and virtuous ſhall meet in a better country 
beyond the grave. 


„ Dr. Franklin, in the laſt letter 1 — | 
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ed from him, after mentioning his age and in- 


firmities, obſerves, that it has been kindly or- 


dered by the Author of nature, that, as we 


draw nearer the concluſion of life, we are fur- 


niſned with more helps to wean us from it, 


among which one of the ſtrongeſt is the loſs 


of dear friends, I was delighted with the ae- 
count you gave in your letter of the honour 
ſhewn to his memory at Philadelphia, and by 


Congreſs; and yeſterday I received a high ad- 
ditional pleaſure, by being informed that the 
National A ſſeibly of France had determined 
to go into mourning for him What a glori- 


ous ſcene is opened there! The annals ot the 


world turniſh no parallel to it. One of tne 


honours of our departed friend is, that he hag 
contributed much to it. 5 


4 J am, with great reſpect, | 
+ — Your obliged and very 
humble ſervant, 


RICHARD PRICE.” 
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DOCTOR BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 
& c. 


MY DEAR SON, 


HAVE amuſed myſelf with collect- 
ing ſome little anecdotes of my fami- 
ly. You may remember the enquiries I 
made, when you were with me in Eng- 


land, among ſuch of my relations as were 


then living; and the journey 1 undertook 
for that purpoſe. To be accauainted with 
the particulars of my parentage and life, 
many of which are unknown to you, I 
fatter myſelf, will afford the ſame plea- 
ſure to you as to me. I ſhall relate them 
upon paper: it will be an agreeable em- 
ol. 4. ployment 
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2 LITE or 
ployment of a week's uninterrupted lei- 


ſure, which I promiſe myſelf during my 


preſent retirement in the country. There 
are alſo other motives which induce me 
to the undertaking. From the boſom of 
poverty and obſcurity, in which LI drew 
my firſt breath, and ſpent my earlieſt 
years, | have raiſcd mylelk to a ſtate of 
opulence and to ſome degree of celebrity 
in the world. A conſtant good fortune 
has att-nded me through every period of 
life to my preſent advanced agez and my 
deſcendants may be defirous "of Icarning 
what were the means of which I made 
ule, and which, thanks to the alhſling 
hand of providence, have proved lo emi— 
neniiy ſucceſsful. They may allo, ſhould 
they cver be placed in a fimilar lituation, 


derive ſome advantage from ny narrative. 


When I reflect, as 1 frequently do, up- 
on tue felicity [ have enjoyed, | ſometimes 
ſay to myſelf, that, were the offer made 

me, I would engage to run again, from 
beginning to end, the ſame career of life. 
All I wou'si aſk ſhould be the privilege of 
an author, to correct, in a ſecond edition, 
Certain errors of ihe firit. I could wiih, 

likewiſe, if it were in my power, to change 
ſome trivial incidents and events for others 
more favourable. Were this however de- 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 3 


med me, ſtill would I not decline the of- 
fer. But fince a repetition of life cannot 
take place, there 1s nothing which, in my 
opinion, ſo nearly reſembles it, as to call 
to mind all its circumſtances, . ou to retz- 
der their remembrance more durable, com- 
it them to writing. By thus employing 
myſelf, I ſhall yield to the inchnation, fo 
natural in old men, to talk of themſelves 
and their exploits, and may freely follow 
my bent, without being tireſome to thoſe 
who, from reſpect to my age, might think 
themſelves obliged to liſten to me; as they 
will be at liberty to read me or not as they 
pleaſe. In fine—and I may as well avow 
it, fince nobody would believe me were I 
o deny 1t—T ſhall perhaps, by this em- 
ploymert, gratify my vanity. Scarcely 
indeed have I ever heard or read the in- 
oductory phraſe, © I may ſay without 
ei, but ſome ſtriking and character- 
illi inſtance of vanity has immediately 
lollowed. The generality of men hate va- 
nity in others, however ſtrongly they may 
be tinctured with it themſelves : for my- 
ſelf, I pay obeiſance to it wherever I meet 
with it, perſuaded that it is advantageous, 
as well to the individual whom it governs, 
25 to thoſe who are within the ſphere of 
Its influence. Of conſequence, it would, 
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in many Caſes, not be whelly abiurd, tliat 
a nan ſhould count his vanity among = 
other ſweets of life, and give thanks 
Providence for the bleſſing. 

And here let me with all i ac- 
knowledge, that to divine providence I am 
indebted for the felicity 1 have hitherto 
enjoyed. It is that power alone which has 
furniſhed me with the means I have em- 
ployed, and that has crowned them with 
ſucceſs. My faith in this reſpect leads me 

to hope, though I cannot count upon it, 

that the divine goodneſs will ſtill be exer- 
ciſed towards yme, either by prolonging 
the duration of my happineſs to the cloſe 
of life, or by giving me fortitude to ſup- 
port any melancholy reverſe, which may 
happen to me, as to ſo many others. My 
future fortune is unknown but to him in 
whoſe hand is our deſtiny, and who can 
make our very affliCtions ſubſervient to our 
benefit. 

One of my uncles, deſirous, like my- 
ſelf, of collecting anecdotes of our fami- 
ly, gave me ſome notes, from which [ 
have derived many particulars reſpecting 
our anceſtors, From theſe I learn, that 
they had lived in the ſame village (Eaton 
in Northamptonſhire), upon a freehold of 


about thirty acres, for the ſpace at leall 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 5 


of three hundred years. How long they 
had rehded there prior to that period, my 
uncle had been unable to diſcover; pro- 


bably ever fince the inſtitution of ſur— 


names, when they took the appellation of 
1 ranklin; which had formerly been the 
noeme ef a particular order of individuals“. 


5 3 ": >= This 


As a proof that Franklin was anciently the com- 


mon name of an oder or rank in Fngland, ſee Judge 
Forteſcue, D. laudibus legum Anglia, written about 
the year 1412, in which is the following paſſage, to 
ſhew that good juries might eaſily be formed in any 
| part af England: 


„ P.-pio etiam illa, ita reſperſa refertaque eſt po/- 


ſeſſoribus terrarum et agrorum, quod in ea villula 
tam parva reperiri non poterit, im qua non eſt mller, 


armiger, vel patersfamilias, quali: ibidem randlin 
vulgarite er nuncupatur, magnis ditatus p. fle nie 
bus, nec non libere teneutes et alii valet; pturimi, 


luis patrimoniis ſuſtoieutes, ad faciendum j juratam, 
in forma prænotata 


« Moreover, the ſame country is ſo filled and re- 


plenithed with landed menne, that therein fo ſmall 
a thorye cannot be found & herein dwelleth nor. + 
kvight, an que; of ſuch „ houſehol-jer as is 
there com 
great po fl fli u ayd all» v cr freeholders and 
many ye, e ble for their Jive lihocics to make 
a jury in form atorementioned.“ 
Oro TRANSTATION, 


Chaucer too calls Eis country gentlenan à franft- 
lr, an, after deſcribing his good houtckecpity, thus 
Ciaratterilgs him; 


This - 


. 


— 


ly callef 2 Franllin, enriched with 
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This petty eſtate would not have ſuf. 
ficed for their ſubſiſtence, had they not 


added the trade of blackſmith, which was 


perpetuated in the family down to my 
uncle's time, the eldeſt fon having been 
uniformly brought up to this employ ment: 
a cuſtom which both he and my father 
obſerved with reſpect to their eldeſt ſons. 

In the reſearches I made at Eaton, [ 
found no account of their births, marri- 
ages, and deaths, earlier than the year 
T5553; the pariſh regiſter not extending 
farther back than that period. |his re- 
giſter informed me, that I was the young- 


eſt ſon of the youngeſt branch of the fa- 


mily, counting hve generations. My 
grandfather, Ihomas, who was born in 
1598, lived at Eaton till ke was too old to 
continue his trade, when he retired to 
Banbury in Oxfordſhire, where his fo: 
John, who was a dycr, reſided, and with 
whom my father was apprenticed. He 
lied, and was buried there: we ſaw his 
monument in 1758. His eldeſt fon lived 


This worthy franklin bore a purſe of ſilk, 
Fix'd to his girdle, white as morning milk, 
Knight of the ſhire, firſt juſtice at th' e ſſize, 
Tc help the poor, the doubtful to adviſe. 
In all employments, gencrous, juſt he prov'd, 
Renown'd for courteſy, by all belov'd. 
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in the family houſe at Eaton, which he 
bequeathed, with the land belonging to ity 


to his only daughter; who, in concert 


with her huſband, Mr. Fiſher of Welling- 
borough, fer wards ſold it to Mr. Efted, 
the preſent proprietor, 

My grandfather had four ſurviving ſons, 
Thioinas, John, Benjamin, and Joſias. I 
ſnall vive you ſuch particulars of them as 
my memory will furmith, not having my 
5 apers here, in which you will find a more 
minute account, if they are not loſt du- 
ring my abſcnce. 

_"Jhomase had learned the trade of bluck- 
ſwich under his father; but poſſelling a 
good natural under{}anding, he improved 
it by ſtudy, at the ſolicitation of a gentle- 
man of the name of Palmer, who: was at 
that time the principal inhabitant ef. the 
village, and who San gen in like man- 
= my uncles to cu'tivate their minds. 
ihomas thus rendered himſelf competent 
to the functions of a country attorney; 
1 became an eſſential perſonage in the 
alkairs of the village; and was one of the 


chief movers of every public enterprize, 


as well relative to the county as th: town 


of Northampton. A varicty of remark- 
able incidents were told us of him at La- 


ton. After enjoying the eſteem and pa. 
| | | tronage 
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tronage of lord Halifax, he dicd, n 


ry 6. 1702, preciſcly four years before 1 


Was born The recital that was made us 
of his life and character, by ſome aged 
perfons of the village, Rruck you, Lre⸗ 
member, as extraordinarv, from its ana- 


10 F 10 W hat you knc w Th * ic 'f, $6 H 1d 


© be died,” Lid you, ' jut four years 
ter, one might have laß pole d a trant- 
4 * FE 


W171 of Tou's, 
John, to the beit of my belief, was 
bronght up to the trade of a wool-dycr.. 
Perimin ſerved his apprenticeſhip in 
London to a fuk-dyer. He was an indu- 
ftricus man: I remember hun well; for, 
white I was a chil, he joined my father 
at Bolton, and lived for fome year z in the 
houſ with us A particular affe gion had 


always ſubüſted between my father and 


bim; and 1 vas hi: godſon. 8 arrived 
to a gient age. He left behind him two 
qunto vounes of poems in manuſscript, 


censiſting of lütle fugitive Pieces adref- 


ſ.d to his friends. He had invented 2 


| thort- hand, which he taught me, but hi- 

ing never made uſe of it, L have now for- 
gotten it. He was a man of piety, aid a 
conſtant att naant on the buit preachers, 
whole ſ:rmons he t: ok a pleafure in writ- 
ting dowu according to the expeditory me- 
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thod he had deviſed. Many volumes were 
tlius collected by him. Ie was allo ex- 
tremely fond of politics, too much fo per- 
haps for his ſituation. I lately found in 
London-a collection which he had made 
of all the principal pamphlets relative to 
public abs from the year 1641 to 1717 
Many volumes are wanting, as appears by 
the ſeries of numbers; but there ſtil re- 
main eight in folio, and twenty-four in 
quart and oftavo. The collection had 
fallen into the hands of a ſecond-hand 
pookſcler, who, knowing me by having 
ſold me ſome books, brought it to me. 
M uncle, it ſeems, had left it behind him 
en his departure for America, about fift 
years ago. I found various notes of his 
writing in the margins. His grandſon, 
Sam uel, is new living at Boſton. 

Our humble family had early embraced 
the Reformation. 1 hey remained faith— 


fully attached during the reipn of Queen 


Marv, when they were in danger of be- 
ing moleſted on account of their zeal a- 


gainſt popery. They had an Engliſh Bible, 


and, to conceal it the more ſecurely, they 
conceived the project of faſtening it, open, 
with pack- threads acroſs the leaves, on the 
inſide of the lid of a cloſe- ſtool. When 


my great- grandfather wiſhed to read to his 


family, 
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family, he reverſed the lid of the cloſes 
loot upon his knees, and pailed the l-aves 
from one fide to the other, which were 
held down on each by the pack thread. 
One of the children was ſtationed at the 
door, to give notice if he fa the practor 

(an officer of the ſpiritual court make bis 
appearance: in that caſe, the lid was re- 
{lored to its place, with the Bible conceal- 


ed under it as before. I had this ancedote 


from my uncle Benjamin. 

The whole fami y preſerved its attach- 
ment to the Church of Fnglärd till to- 
wards the cloſe of the reign of Charles II 
When certain miniſters, who ha i been e- 
jected as nonconforrmiſts, having held con— 
venticles in Northampton ſhir2, they were 
_omed by Benjamin and Jofhas, who adher- 
cd to them ever after. The reſt of the 

amily continued in the epiſcopal church. 

Ny father, Joſias, married early in life. 


He went, with his wife and three clül- 


dren, to New England, about the year 

1682,  Conventicics being at that time 
pronibited by law, and fr: quently difturb- 
ed, ſome conſt: gere ble perſons of lis ac— 
quaintance determined to go to America, 
where they hoped to enjoy the free exere 
ciſe of their religion, and my father was 
prevailcd on to accompany them. 


— 
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My father had alſo by the ſame wife 


dur children born in America, and ten 
others by a ſecond wife, making in all ſe- 


ventcen. 1 remember to have ſeen thir- 


teen ſcated together at his table, who ail 
arrived to years of maturity, and were mar- 
ried. I was the laſt of the ſons, and the 

youngeſt child, exce: ting two daugi; ters. 
| was born at Bolton in New Enpland. 
My mother, the ſecond wife, was Abiah 
F. elger, daughter of Peter Folger, one cf 


the firſt coloniſts of New E gland, of 


„hom Cotton Mather makes honourable 
mention, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiltory of 


that province, as © a pizus and learned Ring- 
Lindau, 1 rightly recollect his exprefli— 


ons. T have been told of his having writ- 
ten a variety of little pieces; but there ap- 
pcars to be only one in print, which I met 
with many years ago. It was puditthed 
in the year 1675, and 1s in familiar verſe, 
agreeably to the caite of the times and the 
country. Lhe author addreſles himfelt to 
the gov ernors for the time being, ſpeaks 
for liberty of conſcience, and in favour of 
the anabaptiits, quakers, and other tecia- 
ries, who had ſuttcred perſccution. lo 
this perſecution he attributes the wars 


with the natives, and other calamittcs' 


which afflicted the coun try, regarding 
thera 
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e as the judgments of God in pur. a 

1cnt of ſo odious an offene ce, and he ex. e 
en the government to the repeal of las he 
ſo contrary to charity. The poem appear. «Ne 


ed to be written with a manly freedom Cf 


and a pleaſing 9 city. I recollect the the 


fix concluding lines, though 1 hive ſorgor. vo 
ten the order of words of the two tirft; the J 
ſe nſe of whici 11 W that! his cen {ares CI. ö 
dictated by benevolence, and that, of con- 
ſequence, he wiſhed to be ho n as tie to 
author; becauſe, ſaid he, I hate from my the 
very foul diſſimulation: 0D f. 


From Sherburne*, where I dwell, OY 
I therefore put my name, ak 
Your friend, who means you well, Vas 
PertrR FoL GTR. 3 : 


dy brothers were all put apprentice to ge, 
different trades. With reſprct to myſelf, Hen 
I was ſent, at the age of eight years, to ant 
grammar {chool, My father deſtined me Ars: 
for the church, and already regarded me] mar 
as the chaplain of the family. The promp-Nvriti 
titude with which from my infancy I had Gcor 
learned to read, for I do not remember mage 
to have been ever without this acquire prof 
ment, and the encouragement of Lis %, ar 
friends, who afſured him that I ſhould one! 


* Town in the Iſland of Nantucket. 
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day certainly become a man of letters, 
onfirmed ham in this defign. My uncle 
Denjamin Mo ae | 
pd promiſed to give me all his volumes 
of fermon'; , Written, .as 1 have ſaid, in 
the hort. and of his invention, if TI 
would tek the pains to learn it. 

I rem ned however ſcarcely a year at 
the graminar ſchool, although, in this 
{tort es al, I hed rifeu from the middle 
to the he ed of my claſs, from thence to 


| the claſs immediately above, and was ro 


piſs, at the end of the years to the one 
next in order. But my father, burthened 
with a rumerous family, found that he 
Vas incapable, without ſubjecting Jim [clit 
to diificultics, of providing for the ex- 


7 nee of a collegiate educ «tion; and con- 


doring heſides, as I heard Eim ſay to lis 
ri nds, that perfons ſo educated were cf- 
ten poorly provided for, he renuunced his 
Url: intentions, took me from: the gram- 


war ſchool, and ſent me to a ſchool for 


writing and arithmetic, kept by a Mr. 
George Brownwel, who was a ſkiiful 
matter. and ſucceeded very well in his 
profeſlion by employing gentle means on- 
5 and ſuch as were calculated to encou- 
rage his ſcholars. Under him I ſoon =c- 
qui an excellent hand; but i failed in 

Vo. I. C arithmetic, 
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14 
arithmetic, and made therein no fort of 
progreſs. 


At ten years of ae, I was call od home 
to ailiſt my EK . his occupation, 
which was that of ſoap bojler and tallan. 
chandler; a buſineſs to which he had ſery- 
ed no apprevtiecthip, but which he em. 
braced on his arrival in New England, 
becauſe he found his own, that of à dy:r, 
in too little recen to enable hin to main- 
tain his family I was accordingly em- 
ployed in cutting the wicks, filling the 
me ulds, taking care of the ſhop, carrying 
n 1ef] igr's 8, "og | 

his buſineſs diſple aſed me, and J fe 
a ſtrong inclination for a fea life; but mi 
father fot his face againſt it. The Vicii 
ty of the water, however, gave e me ire 
quent opportunities of venturing myfe 
both upon and within it, and I ſoon ac 
quired the art of fwin.ming, and of mn 
nuging a beat. When enibarked with « 
ther children, the helm was common 
deputed to me, particularly on difticv' 
occaſions; and, in every other praject, 
was almoſt always the leader of the trac] 
whom. I ſometimes involved in embarrat 
ments. [I ſhall give an inſtance of th1y 
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the one in queſtion was not conducted by 
juſt ice. „ | 

The mill-r ond was terminated on one 
ſide by a nth, upon the borders of 
witch wo were accultomed to take our 
ſiind, at ieh witer, to-angle for ſmall 
lib. By dat of walking, we had con— 
verted the Ptce into a py rfeCt quagmire. 
My -propotal was to creck a whart that 
ould attord us fr footings and I port» 
ed out to my companions a large heay of 
ſtonc-, mended for: e building a new 
houſe ncar 4 og which were 
r our purpoſe. Accord- 
when the workmen retired in the 
rem g, I aſſembled a number of my 
playt-tiowe, and by labouring di! gently, 
like ants, ſometimes four ok us unit 18 
our itrength to carry a ſingle ſtone, we 
re nored them alt, and conttructe ud our 
Vitic quay. The workmen were ſurpriſ- 
ed the next morning at not finding their 
ones, which had warn conveyed to our 
Wharf. znquiries Were made reſpecting 
the authors of this conveyance; we Wore 
diſcovered; complaints were exhibited a- 
gainſt us; many of us underwent Correc- 
tion on the part of dur parents; and though 
1 ſtrenuoufly &fendcd the utility of the 
work, my father at length cony inced me, 
8 that 


ingly. 
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that nothing which was not ſtrictly honeſt 
could be uſeful. 


It will not. pe:baps, be unintereſting 
to you to know what ſort of a man my 
father was. He hid an excellent conitt. 
tution, was of a middie ſize, but well 
made and ſtrong, and extremeiy active in 
whatever he undertook, He deſigned wich 
a degree of ne: tueſs, and knew a little of 
_ muſic, Ilis voice was ſonorcus and a- 
greeable; ſo that when he fung a pſalm or 
hymn, with the accompaniment of his 
violin, as was his frequent practice in an 
evening, when the labours of the day 
were finiſhed, it was truly delightful to 
hear him. He was verſed alſo in mecha- 


nics, and could, upon occaiua, uſe the 


tools of a variety of trades. But his 
greateſt excellence was a ſonind under- 


ſtanding and ſolid judgment, in matters of 
} 5 


prudence, both in public and private lite. 
In the former deed he never engaged, 
becauſe bis numerous family, and the 
mediocrity of his fortune, k kept him un- 
remittingly employed.) in the duties of his 
profeſſion. But I very well remember, 
that the leading men of the place uſed 
frequently to come and aſk his advice re- 
ſpecting affairs of the ton, or of the 

church 
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church to Khich he belong cd, 
they paid much def [ence to us gpimton. 
Individuals we re aito in the h Abit of con- 
ſalting him in their priv. ate afflürs, and he 
| Was often choſen arbite! between contend 
| ing Y par ties. 
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and that 


. 33300 
He was fond of ha ing at Jus table, as 


often as poſuble, ſome friends or well in- 
formed Neighbours capable of rational 
| converfation, and he was always careful 
to imroduce uſeful or ingenious topics os 
| diſcourſe, which might tend to form the 
[minds of his children. By this means 
be early attracted our attention to what 
Was jult, 
the conduct of life. IIe never talked 
ol the meats which appeared upon the 
Juble, never diſcuſſed whether they were 
well or ill dreſſed, of a good er bid 
flavour, high fesfoncd or Oluer witc, prite 


pru dent, and bent ficial 12 


5 : - * 3 8 
ferable er inferior to this or that diih 


ef a ſimilar Kind. Thus accuttomed, 


hom my infancy, to the utmolt matt n- 


tion as to theſe obj; 1 [ Bane a vays. 


_ 


den perfect! y regardless of hät kvig of 


00 d was before me; and I py ſo little 


attention to it even now, thai it word 


be a hard matter for me to recoliuct, « tw 
hours after I hal dmed, of what my un- 
ner had conſiſted. When travelling, I 

O3 E have 
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have particularly experienced the advan- 
tage of this habit; for it has often hap- 
pened to me to be in company with per- 
fons, who, having a more yt bee 
cauſe a more exerciſed txile, have ſuffers 
ed in many cafes conſiderable inconveni— 
ence; while, as to myſelf, I have had no- 
thing to deſire. 

My mether was likes ite poſſi fied of an 
excellent conſtituion. She fuckled atl 
her ten children, and I never heard either 
ler or my father complain of any other 
diſorder than that of wich they died: 

y father at the age of einchty-ſeven, and 
my mother at eighty-f ave. They are buri- 
ed together at Boſton, how. a few vears 

ago, | placed a marble over their grave, 
with this infcription: 5 
Here lie 
& JosrASs FRANKLIN and APIAH his wife: 
Rl Lhey lived together with rectprocal af— 
« fection for fifty-nine years; and without 
„private 1 without lucrative em- 
« ployment, by aſſiduous labour and honeſt 
„ induſtry, decently ſupported a numerc.us 
& family, and educated, with ſucceſs, thir- 
* teen children, and ſeven grand children. 
% Letthis example, reader, encourage thee 
Ff diligently to diſcharge the duties of thy 
„ calling, and to rely on the tupport of 
55 divine providence, 6. He 


& He was pious and prudent, 
« He difcreet and virtuous. 
ce The! ir 50 ungeſt fon, from a ſentiment 


«of Kia duty, conſecrates this tone 
tio their memory.” 


85 perceive, by my rambling digreſſione, 
ot | am growing old. But we do not 
Fi is for a private company as for a for- 


nia} ball, This deſcrves perhaps the name 


of negligence. | 
[o return. I thus continued employed 


in my father's trade for the ſpace of two 
| Fears; that is to ſay, till T arrived at twelve 


Wars of age. About this time my bro— 
ther John, who had ſerved his apprentice- 
ſnip in London, having gquitted my father, 
and being married and tettled in buſineſs 
en his Own account at Rhode Iſland, I 
vas deſtined, to all appearance, to ſupply 

place, and be a candle-maker all my 
lle. but my diflike of this occupation 


continuing, my father was apprehenſive, 


that, if a more agreeable one were not 


offered me, I mirhr play the truant and 


elcape to ſeaz as, to his extreme mortiſt- 
cation, my brother Joſias had done. He 
therefore took me ſometimes to fee maſons, 
coopers, braziers, joiners, and other me- 
chanics, e at their work; in order 

140 
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to diſcovrer the bent of my inclination, 


and fix it if he could upon ſome occupa- 


tion that might ret2in me on ſhore. I 


have ſince, in conſequence of theſe viſits, 
derived no ſmall pleaſure from ſeeing 
ſtrut workmen handle their tools; and 
it has proved of contiderable benefit, to 


have acquired thereby ſulſicient knowledge 


to be able to make little things for myſelk, 
when I] have had no mechanic at hand, 
and to conſtruct {mall machines for my 
experiments, while the idea I have con- 
ceived has been freſh and ſtrongly 8 


ed on my imagination. 


My father. at length decided that I 


ſhould be a cutler, and I was placed for 
ſore days upon trial with my couſin Sa- 
muel, ton of my uncle Benje min, who 
had learned this trade in London, and 
had eſtabliſhed himſelf at Boſton. But 
the prendum he required for my appren- 
ticeſhip 0 g my father, 1 was re- 
called hom 

From 3 earlieſt years I had been pf. 
fionately fond of reading, and J laid out 
in books all the little money I could pro- 


cure. I was particularly pleaſed with ac- 


counts of voyages. My firſt acquitition 


was Bunyan's collection in tmall leparate 
volumes. 1hele I afterwards ſold in or- 
der 


I: 


than, 
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der to buy an hillorical co! ;eAion by R. 
Burton, which confiited of {mall he 
volumes, amounting in all to about forty 
or itfty. My father's little library was 
principally made up of books of P wactical 


and polemicial theology. I read the great- 


elt part of them. I have fince often re- 
2 when I had ſo great 


gretted, that at a tim 
a thirſt for knowled: ze, more eJigivie books 
ba not fallen into my bands, as it was 
then a point decided that I ſhould not be 
zar en for the church. There was aifo 
70327 my {father's books Plutarch's Lives, 
10 which] read continually, and I ſtill re- 
grid as advantageouſly employed the time 
} devoted to them. 1 found befides a 
Fork of De Foe's, entitled, an Eſſay on 
ces, from which, perhaps, I derived 
7 Pons that have "Fel influenced ſows 
9 prince pal events of my like. 
dy inclin 4 5 for books at laſt deter- 
ined my facher to make me a printer, 


" dug! 1 he had alte. ay a on in that pro- 


ein. My brother had returned from 
Logland in 1717, with a preſs and types, 
in oi der to eftab) {ſh a printing-houfe at 
Beton. his buſine(s pleated me much 
better than chat of my fath jer, though I 
bac fill a predilection explorer ſca. To pre- 
rent the effects which might reſult iro 

"7.849 
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this inclination, my t.ther was impatient 
to ſce ni engaged with my brother. I 
held back for ſome time; at length how- 
ever I ſoſſered myfeif to be perſuaded, 
and ſigned my ind: zuturcs, being then on- 
Iy twelve years of age. It was agreed 
that I ſhould ſerve as apprentice to the age 
of tu enty one, and thould receive jour- 
neyman's wages only during the laſt year, 

in a very ſhort ume I made great pro- 
Acieney' in this buſineſs, and became very 
terviccabie to my brother. I had now an 
opportunity of procuring better bocks. 
The acquaintance I neceilarily formed with 


bookſcllers' apprentices, enabled me to 


borrow 2 volume now and then, which I 
never failed to return punctually and with- 
out injury. How often has it Lappencd 
to me to paſs the greater part of the night 
in reading by my bed-fide, when the book 


had been lent me in the evening, and was 
59 


to be returned the next Morning, leſt it 
might be miſſed or wanted! 

At length, Mr. Mathew Adams, an 
ingenious trade ſman, who had a handſome 
collection of books, and who, frequented 
dur printing houſe, took notice of me. 
He invited me to ſce his library, and had 
the goodneſs to lend me any books I was 
dc{irous oi reading. I then took a ſtrange 


fancy 


aff 
ſome 
nted 

me. 


| kad 
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ange 
ancy 


prodigious run, 


finey for poctry, and compoſed f:veral 
little pieces. My brother, thinking he 
might ſind bis account in it, encouraged 


me, and engaged me to write two ballads, 


One, called the Light-houle Pragedy, con- 
tained an accou it of the ſhipwreck of 


captain Worthilake and his two daughters; 


thee other was a ſailor's ſong on the cap- 


ture of the noted pirate called Teach, or 


Black-beard. They were wretched verſes 
in point of ſtyle, mere blind-men's ditties. 
When printed, he diſpatched me about 
the town to ſci] them The firſt had a 
ecauſe the event was re- 
cent, and had made a yreat noiſe 


. \- * 


My vanity was flattered by this ſucceſc; 


but my father checked my exuitation, by 
ridiculing my productions, and telling me 
that verſiſiers were always poor. [I thus 


eſcaped the misfortune of being, probably, 


a very wretched poet. But as the faculty 
of writing proſe has been of great ſervice 
to me in the courſe of my life, and prin- 
cipally contributed to my advancement, I 
hall relate by what means, ſituated as I 
was, I acquired the {mall {kill I may poſ- 
ſeſs in that way. | 


There was in the town another young 
man, a great lover of books, of the name 


of 


: —_ 1 a 
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74 
of ſohn Collins, with whom I was inti— 
mately connected. We frequently en- 
raged in diſpute, and were inderd ſo 
fond of argumentation, that nothing was 
ſo agreeable to us as a war of words. This 
contentious temper, I Would obſerve by 
the by, is in danger of becoming a very 
b +! habit, and frequently renders a man's 
-Ompany inſupportable, as being no other- 
Vile capable of indulgenz2 thanby indifest 
minate contradiction. Independentlyof the 
acrimony and diſcordit intr oduces into con- 
verſation, it is often productive of diflike, 
and even hatred, between perſons to whom 
friendſhip is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. TI ac- 
quircd it by reading, while I lived with 
my father, books of religious controverſy. 
J Bare fince remarked, that men of ſenbe 
ſeldom fall into this error; lawyers, icl- 
lows of untverfiti-s, and perſons of ever y 
rofeff ioneducatedat Edinburgh, excepted. 
Collins aud I fell one day into an argu- 
ment relative to the education of women; 
namely, whether it were proper to inſtruct 
them in the ſciences, and whether they 
were competent to the ſtudy. Collins fup- 
ported the negative, and affirmed that he 
t.ik was beyond their capacity. I main— 


tained the oppoſite opinion, a little par- 
haps for the pleaſure of diſputing.. :1e 
ES. 
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wae naturally more cloquent than I; word 
fowed comoully from his lips; A fre- 
quently I thought 11 yſel If Van! Hed z More 


by Lis ve oubility than by hs force of 118 


arguments. We ſeparated without coming 
to an agreement upon this point; ana as 
we. were not to ſce each other again for 
ſome time, I committed my thoughte 19 
paper, made a fair copy, and ſent it him, 

He anfwered, and I ropucd. Three or 
four letters had been written by each, 
when my father chanced to light upon my 
papers and read them. Without entering 
into the merits of the cau ſe, he embraced 
the opportunity of ſpeaking to me upon 
ay manner of writing: te obicrved, that 
though I had the advantage of my b 
(ary in correct ſpelling and pointing, which 
| owed to my occupati- u, L was great V 
his inferior in elegance of expr. „non, in 
arrangement, and perſpicuity. Of mis he 
convinced me by ſeveral examples. I felt 
the juſtice of his remarks, became more 
attentive to language, and reſolved to make 
every effort to improve my ityle. 

Amidſt theſe teſolves an odd volume 
of the Spectator fell into my hands. This 
was a publication J had never ſeen. I 
bought the volume, and read it again and 
gain. I was enchanted with it, thought 
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the ſtyle excellent, and wiſhed it were in 
ay power to imitatt it. With this view 
I {elected ſome of the papers, made ſhort 
ſummarics of the ſenſe of each period, and 
put them for a few days aſide. T then, 
withour locking at the book, endeavourcd 
to reſtore the cifays to their true form, and 
to expreſs each thought at lengtb, as it 
was in che otiginal, employing the my 
appropriate words that occurred to 
mind. I afterwards con pared my Spee 
tator with the original; I percei wed ſome 
faults, which I corrected: but I found that 
I wanted a fund of words, if I may fo ex. 
preſs myſolf, and a facility of re collecting 
and empioying them, uhich 1 thought | 
ſhould by that time have acquired, Rad! 
continued to make verſes. The continua 
need of words of tlie ſame meaning, but 


of different lengths for the meaſure, or ol 


different ſounds for the rhyme, would have 
obliged me to ſeck for a variety of ſyno 
nymes, and have rendered me maſter i 
them. 
tlie tales of the Spectetor and turned then 
into verſe; and after a time, when | ha 
ſuſſiciently forgotten them, I again con 
verted them into proſe. 
Sometimes alſo I mingled all mv fac 
maries together; and a few weels tte" 
endeavoure 


From this belief, I took fome c 
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endeavourcd to arrange them in the beſt 
order, before 1 atiompted to form te pe- 
riode and complete the ela; ays. This I did 
with a view of acq ring method in the 
art angeme: it of my thought. On com- 
the original, many fauits were apparent, 

but Lhad ſometimes 

the ſatisfaction to think; that, in certain 

particulars of little importance, I had been 

fortunate enough to improve the order of 

thought or the li yle; and this encourage d 

me to hope th that 1 ſhould ſucceed, in time, 

in writing decently in the Englith lan- 
guage, which was one of the great objects 
of my ambition. 

The time which I devoted to theſe exer- 
ciſes, and to reading, was the evening af- 
ter my day's labour was ſiniſhed, the morn- 
ing before it began, and Sundays when I 
could eſe cape attending divine ſervice. 
While 1 hved with my father, he had in- 
ſilled on my puncuual attendance on pub- 
lic worihip, and 1 {till indeed conſidered 
it as a duty, but a duty which 1 thought I 
had no time to practife. 


When about ſixteen years of age, a work 
of Pryon fell into my hands, in which he 
recommends vegetable diet, I determined 
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to obſerve it. My brother, being a batches. 
lor, did not keep hou, but boarded with 
his apprentices in a neighbouring family, 
My rcfubng to eat animal food was found 
lnconvenent, and I was often ſcolded for 
m ws ſingularity. I attended to the mode 
i which [ ryon prepared ſome of his diſh- 
15 particularly how to boil potatoes and 
rice, and make haily puddings. I then 
ſaid to my brother, that if he would allow 
me per week balf what he paid for my 
board, I would unde rt. ke to maintain my- 


ſelf. The offer was inſtantly embraced, 


and I foon found that of v/hat he gave rae 
I was able to ſave half. This was a new 


ſund for the purchaſe of bocks; and 58 


advantages reſulted to me from the plan, 


When wy brother and his workmen lest 


the printing houſe to 0 to dinner, I re- 
main.d behindz and diſpatching my tru- 
gal meal, which fre qu: mily conſiſted of a 
f bread and a bunch 
of raiſins, or a bun "IPs the paitrycoor's, 
with a 2 lafs of water, I had the reil of the 
time, till their return, for ſtudy; and my 
progrets therein was proportioned to that 
clearneſs of ideas, and quickneſs of con— 
ception, which are the fruit of terapcrance 
in cating and drinking. 
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It was about this period that, having one 
gay been put to the bluſh for my ignorance 
in the art of calculation, which ! had twice 
failed to learn while at ſchool, I took 
Cocker's Preatiſe of Arithmetic, and went 
through it by myſelf with the utmoſt cate 
L alfo read a book of Navigation by Seller 
and Sturmy, and made myſelt maitcr of 


the little geometry it contains, but I never 
proceeded far in this ſcience. Nearly at 


the ſame time I read Locke on the Human 


Underſtanding, and the Art of Thinking 


by Meſſrs. du Port Royal. 


"White labouring to form and improve 


my ſtyle, I met with an Engliſh Gram- 
mar, which I believe was Greenwocd's, 
having at the end of it two little eſſuys on 


rhetoric and logic. In the latter | found 


a model of diſputation after the manner 
of Sccrates. Shortly after I procured 
Nenophon's work, entitled, Memorable 
Things of Socrates: in which are various 
examples of the ſame method. Charmed 
to a degree of enthuſiatm with this mode 
of diſputing, I adopted it, and renounc- 
ing blunt contradiction, and direct and 


politive argument, I aſſumed the charac- 


ter of a humble queſtioner. The pcrulal 
of Shaſtibury and Collins had made me a 
ſceptic; and being previouſly fo as to ma- 
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ny doctrines of Chrillianity, I ſound So- 
crates's method to be both the ſafeſt fer 
myſcif, as well a as the molt embarraſſing 
to thoſe againſt whom I employed it. It 
ſoon afforded me finguiar pleaſure; I in- 
ceſlaniJy practiſed it; and became very a- 
droit in obtaining, even from perions of 
ſuperior underſtanding, conceſſions of 
wich they did not foreſee the conſequenc- 
es. Thus I involved them in diilicuities 
from which they were unable to extricate 
tbemſelves, and ſometimes obtained vi*10- 
ries, which neither my cauſe nor my ar- 
guments merited. 

This method I continued to emp. oy for 
fome years; but I afterwards abandoned 
it by degrees, retaining only the habit of 
expreiſing myſelf with een ditidence, 
and never making uſe, when I advanced 
any propot on which might be contro- 
verted, of the words certainly, undoubted- 
ly, or any others that might give the ap- 
pearance of being ob{linately attached to 
my opinion. I rather ſaid, I imagine, I 
ſuppoſe, or it appears to me, that ſuch a 
thing is ſo or ſo, ſor ſuch and ſuch reaſons; 
or it is ſo, if I am not miſtaken. This 


habit has, I think, been of conſiderable 
advantage to me, when I have had occa- 


ſon to impreſs my opinion on the minds 
of 
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of others, and perſuade them to the adop- 
tion of the meaſures I have ſuggeſted. 
And ſince the chief ends of converfation 
are, to inform or tobe informed, to pleaſe 
or to perſuade, I could wiſh that 1 
gent and well- en men would nc 

themſelves diminiſh the power they pol. 
ſols of being ufeful, by a poſitive and pre— 
ſumptuous manner of expreijing thcm- 
ſelves, which ſcarcely ever fails to difguſt 


the hearer, and is only calculated to & 


cite oppoßtion, and defeat every purpole 
for which the faculty of ſpeech has becn 
beſtowed upon man. In ſhort, if you 


with to inform, a poſitive and dogmatical 


manner of advancing your opinion may 
provoke contradiction, and prevent your 
being heard with attention. On the other 
hand, if, with a defire of being informed, 
and of benefiting by the knowledge of o- 
thers, you expreſs yourſelves as being 
ſtrongly attached to your own opinions, 
modcſt and ſenſible men, who do not love 
diſputation, will leave you in tranquil poſ- 
ſeſſion of your errors. 
a method, you can rarely hope to pleaſe 
your auditors, conciliate their good-will, 
or work conviction on thoſ: whom you 
may be deſirous of gaining over to your 
views. Pope judiciouſſy obſerves, 
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Men muſt he tanght as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos 'd as thiags forgot. 


And in the ſame poem he afterwards ad- 
viſes us, 


To ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 


He might have added to theſe lines. one 


that he has coupled elſewhere, in ny 85 
pinion, with leſs propricty. It is this: 


For want of modeſty is want of ſenſe. 


If you aſk why I fay with 1 propriety, 1 


muſt give you the two lines together: 


- Immodeſt words admit of 10 defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſcuſc. 


Now want of ſenſe, when a man has the 


misfortune to be ſo circumſtanced, 1s it 
not a kind of excuſe for want of modeſty! 
And would not the verſes have been more 


accurate, if they had been conſtructed 
thus : 


Immodeſt words admit but this defence, 
That want of decency i is want of ſenſe. 


But! leave the decifion of this to better 
Judges than myſelf. 


In 1720, or 1721, my brother began to 
print 
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priat a new public paper. It was the 5 
cond that made its appearance in àmeri- 


ca, and was entitled the Nezu-Hngland 


Courant, The only one that exiſted be- 
fore was the Beſlon News Letter. Some 


of his friends, 1 remember, would have 


diſſuaded him from this undertaking, as a 
thing that was not likely to ſucceed; a ſin- 
gle newſpaper be ing, in their opinion, ſuf- 
ficient for all America. At preſent, how- 
ever, in 1771, there are no lets than twen- 
ty- five. But he carried his project into 
execution, and I was employed in diſtri- 


buting the copies to his cuſtomers, after 


having alliſted in compolang. and working 
them off. 

Among his friends he had a number of 
literary characters, who, as an amufewent, 
wrote ſhort eſſays for the paper, which 
gave it reputation and increafcd its ſale. 
Th eſe genilemen freque entiy came to cur 
houte, IJ heard the converſation that pff. 
ed, and the accounts they gave of the ta 
vourable reception of their writings With 
the public. I was tempied to try my hand 


among ems but, bein ng o {till a child a8 it 


were, as f fearful that my brother might 
be unwilling to print in his paper any per— 
ſormance of which he ſhould know. me to 
ve the author. 
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diſguiſe my hand, and having written ay 
anonymous piece, I placed it at night un. 
der the door of the pri nting-houſe, where 
it was found the next morning. 
ther communicated it to his friends, when 


they came as uſual to fee bim, who read 
it, commented upon it within my hearing, 


and I had the exquiſite pleaſure to find 
th t it met with their approbation, and 


that, in the various conjectures they made 
reſpecting the author, no one was men 


tioved who did not enjoy a high repurac 
on in the country for talents and genius, 


I now ſuppoſed myſelf fortunate in m 


judges, and began to fulpect that they 


were not ſuch excellent writers as I had 


hitherto ſuppoſed them. Be that as it 


may, encouraged by this little adventure 
I wrote and ſent to the preſs, in the fame 
way, many other pieces, which were e 
quaily approved; keeping the ſecret till n' 


fender flock of information and know: 


lodge for ſuch performances was prett) 
completely exhauſted, when [ made my 
{clit known, 

My brother, upon this diſcovery, "WS 
to entertain a httle more reſpect for me 


but he ſtill regarded himſelf as my mailt- 
and treated ne like an apprentice. Fi 


thought hiniſclf entitled to the ſame fc: 
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vices from me as from any other perſon, 
On the contrary, I conceived that, in ma- 
ny inſtances, he was too rigorous, and 
that, on the part of a brother, | had * 
right to expect greater indulgence. Our 
difputes were frequently brought before 
iy father; and either my brother was ge- 

nerally in the wrong, or I was the better 
pleader of the two, for judgment was com- 
nonly given in my fv our. But my bro- 
ther was paſſionate, and often had recourſe 
to blowsz a circumſtance which I took in 
very ill part. This fevere and tyrannical 
treatment contributed, I behi-ve, to im- 
print on my mind that averſion to arbitra- 
ry power, which during my whole life I 
have ever preſerved. My apprenticeſhip 
became inſupportable to me, and 1 conti- 
pually ſighed for an opportunity of ſhort- 
ening it, Which at lengih unexpectedly 
oftered. 

An article inſerted in our paper, upon 
ſome political ſubj ct which I have now 
forgotten, gave offence to the Aſſembly. 
My brother was taken into cuſtody, cen- 
tured, and ordered into confinement for 
a month, becauſe, as | preſume, he would 
not diſcover the author. I was alſo taken 
up, and examined before the council; but, 
though I gave them no ſatisfaCtion, they 

contented 


houſe of aſſembly, 
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contented themſelves with reprrmanding, 
and then diſq iſſed me; conhdrring me 
en as bound, in gu ity of appren- 
tice, to kcep my aſter s {-crets. 

The impriſonment of my brother kin. 
dled my reſentment, notwithſtanding our 
private quarrels. During its continuance 


the management of the paper was entruſt- 


ed to me, and I was bold enough :o in- 
ſert ſome paſquinades agaiuſt the gover- 
nors; which highly plcafed my brother, 


_ while others began to look upon nie in an 


unfavourable point of view, confiderins 
me as 2 young wit inclined to fatire aud 
lampoon. | 
My brother's enlargement was accom- 
panied with an arbitrary order from the 
That James Frank- 
e lin ſhould no longer print the new ſpa- 
« per entitled the Neau-Euglaud Courant.” 
In this conjuncture, we held a conſultion 
of our friends at the princing-houſe, in 
order to determine what was proper to be 
done. Some propoſed to evade the order, 
by changing the title of the paper: but 
my brother foreſeeing inconveniences that 
would reſult from this ſtep, thought it 


better that it ſhould in future be printed 


in the name of Benjamin Franklin; and 


to avoid the cenſure of the aſſembly, who 


might 
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might charge him with {till printing the 
paper himſelf, under the name of his ap- 
prentice, 1t was reſolved that my old in- 
dentures ſhould be given up to me, with 
a full and entire diſcharge written on the 
ack, in order to be produced upon an 
emergency : but that, to ſecure to my 
brother the benefit of my ſervice, I ſhould 
ſign a new contract, which ſhould be kept 
tecrzt during the remainder of the term. 
This was a very ſhallow arrangsment. It 
was, however, carried into immediate ex- 
ecution, and the paper continued, in con- 
ſequence, to make its appearance for ſome 
months in my name. At length a ne 
difference ariſing between my brother and 
me, I ventured to take advantage of my 
liberty, preſuming that he would not dare 
to produce the new contract. It was un- 
doubtedly diſhonourable to avai! myſelf 
of this circumſtance, and I reckon this ac- 
tion as one of the firſt errors of my life; 
but I was little capable of eſtimating it at 
its true value, embittered as my mind had 
been by the recollection of the blows I had 
received. Excluſively of Eis paſſionate 
treatment of me, my brother was by no 
means a man of an ul temper, and per- 
naps my manners had too much of imper- 
tinence 
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tinence not to afford it a very natural pre- 
text, | 

When he knew that it was my deter. 
mination to quit him, he wiſhed to prevent 
my finding employment elſewhere. He 
went to all the printing-houſes in the town, 
and prejudiced the maſters againit me; 
who accordingly refuſed to employ me, 
The idea then ſuggeſted itſelf to me of go- 
ing o New-York, the neareſt town in 
which there was a printing-ofhce. Far- 
ther reflection confirmed me in the defign 
of leaving Boſton, - where I had already 
rendered myſelf an objec of ſuſpicion to 
the governing party. It was probable, 
from the arbitrary proceedings of the al- 
ſembly in the affair of my brother, that, 
by remaining, I ſhould ſoon have been ex- 
poſed to difficulties, which I had the great- 
er reaſon to apprehend, as, from my in- 
diſcreet diſputes upon the ſubject of religi- 
on, I begun to be regarded, by pious ſouls, 
with horror, either as an apoſtate or an a- 
theiſt. I came therefore to a reſolution; 
but wy father, in this inſtance, fiding 
with my brother, I preſumed that if I at- 
tempted to depart openly, meaſures would 
be taken to prevent me. My friend Col- 
lins undertook to favour my flight. He 
agreed for my paſſage with the captain of 
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a New-York ſloop, to whom he repreſent- 
ed me as a young man of his acquaintance, 
who had had an affair with a girl of bad 
character, whoſe parents wiſhed to com- 
pel me to marry her, and that of conſe- 
quense I could neither make my appear- 
ance nor go off publicly. I ſold part of 

y books to procure a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ey, and went privately on board the ſloop. 
"Wy favour of a good wind, 1 found myſelf 
n three days at New-York, nearly three 
undred miles from my home, at the age 
ly of ſeventeen years, without knowing 
an individual in the place, and with very 
tle money in my pocket. | 

The inclination 1 had felt for a ſea-faring 
ife was entirely ſubſided, or I ſhould now. 
ave been able to gratify it; but having 
nother trade, and believing myſelf to be 
\ tolerable workman, I heſitated not to of- 
Fr my ſervices to the old Mr. William 
Pradford, who had been the firſt printer 
n Pennſylvania, but had quitted that pro- 
Ince on account of a quarrel with George 
eith, the governor. He could not give 
ie employment himſelf, having little to 
0, and already as many perſons as he 
zanted; but he told me that his ſon, prin- 
er at Philadelphia, had lately loſt his prin» 
pal workman, Aquila Roſe, who was 
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dead, and that if I would go thither, he 
believed that he would engage me. Pli- 


luadelphia was a hundred miles farther, | 


hieſitated not to embark in a boat in order 
to repair, by the ſhorteſt cut of the ſea, to 
Amboy, leaving my trunk and effec.s to 
come after me by the uſual and more tedi- 
ous conveyance. In croſſing the bay we 
met with a ſquall, which {ſhattered to 
pieces our rotten fails, prevented us from 
entering the Kill, and threw us upon Long 


IIland. 


During the fouall a drunken Dutchman, 
who like myſelf was a paſſenger in the 
boat, fell into the ſea. At the moment 


| that he was ſinking, I ſeized him by the 


fore-top, ſaved him, and drew him on 
board. This immerſion ſobered him a lit- 
tle, ſo that he fell aſleep, after having ta- 
ken from his pocket a volume, which he 
requeſted me to dry. This volume 1 
found to be my old favourite work, bun- 
van's Voyages, in Dutch, a beautiful im- 
preſſion on fine paper, with copper plate 


engravings; a drets in which I had nevet 
teen it in its original language. I have 
ſince learned that it has been tranſlated in 
to almoſt all the languages of Europe, ard 
next to the Bible, 1 am perſuaded, it i 
ons of the books which has had the gre 
| s 
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eſt ſpread. Honeſt John is the firſt, that 


I know of, who has mixed narrative and 
calogue together; a mode of writing very 
engaging to the reader, who, in the moſt 
intereſting paſſages, finds himſelf admitted 
as it were into the company, and preſent 
at the converſation, De Foe has imitated 


it with ſucceſs in his Robinſon Cruſoe, 


his Moll Flanders, and other works; as 
alſo has Richardſon in his Pamela, &c. 
In approaching the iſland, we found 
that we had made a part of the coaſt where 
it was not poſſible to land, on account of 
the ſtrong breakers produced by the rocky 
ſhore. We caſt anchor and veered the ca- 
ble towards the ſhore. Some men, who 


ſtood upon the brink, hallooved to us, 


while we did the ſame on our part; but 


the wind was ſo high, and the waves ſo 
noiſy, that we could neither of us hear 


each other. There were ſome canoes up- 
on the bank, and we called out to tem, 
aid made ſigns to prevail on them to come 
and take us up; but either they did not 
underſtand us, or they deemed our requeſt 
impracticable, and withdrew. Night came 
0:1, and nothing remained for us but to 


wait quietly the ſubſiding of the wind; till 


hen we determined, that is, the pilot and 


|, to fleep if pn, For that purpoſe 


we 
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we went below the hatches along with the 
Vutchman, who was drenched with water. 


The ſea broke over the boat, and reached 
us in our retreat, fo that we were preſent- 


ly as completely drenched as he. 


We had very little repoſe during the 
whole night: but the wind abating the 
next day, we ſucceeded in reaching Am- 
boy before it was dark, after having paſſed 
thirty hours without provifions, and with 
no other drink than a bottle of bad rum, 
the water upon which we rowed being ſalt. 


In the evening I went to bed with a very 


violent fever. I had ſomewhere _ 


that cold water, drank plentifully, was a 


remedy in ſuch caſes. I followed the pre- 


ſcription, was in a profuſe ſweat for the 
oreater part of the night, and the fever 


ſeft me. The next day I croſſed the river 


in a ferry-boat, and continued my journey 


on foot. I had fifty miles to walk, in or- 
der to reach Burlington, where I was told 


I ſhould find paſſig--boats that would con- 


vey we to Philadeiphia. It rained hard 
the whole day, ſo that I was wet to the 
Rin. Finding myſelf katigued about noon, 


I ſtopped at a paltry inn, where 1 paſſcd 


the reſt of the day and the whole night, 
beginning to regret that I had quitted my 
home. Imade beſides ſo wretched a figure, 
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that 1 was ſuſpected to be ſome runaway 
ſervant. This J difcovered by the queſti- 
ous that were aſked me; and I felt that 1 
was every moment in danger of being tak 


en up as fuch. Ihe next day, however, 


I continued my journey, and arrived in the 


evening at an inn, eight or ten miles from 


Burlington, that Was e by one Dr. 


Brown. | 

This man entered into converſation with 
me while I took ſome refreſnhment, and 
perceiving that I had read a little, he ex- 
preſſed towards me conſiderable intereſt 
and friendſhip, Our acquaintance conti= 
nued during the remeindet of his life. I 
believe him to have been what is called an 
itinerant doctor; for there was no town 
in England, or indeed in Europe, of which 
he could not give a particular account. 
He was neither deficient in underſtanding 
cr literature, but he was a ſad inde); and, 
lome years after, wickedly undertook to 
tr ravelty the Bible, in burietque verſe, as 
Cotton has traveſtied Virgil. He exhibit- 
ed, by this means, many facts in a very 
ludicrous point of view, which would have 
given umbrage to weak minds, had his 


work been publiſhed, which it never was. 


I ſpent the night at his houſe, and reac che 


ed Burlington the next morning. On my 


arrival, 
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arrival, I had the mortification to learn 
that the ordinary paſſage-boats bad, ſailed 
a little before. This was on a Saturqay, 
ard there would be no other boat till the 
Tueſday following. I returned to the 
houſe of an old woman in the town wo 
had fold me ſome gingerbread to eat on 
my paſſage, and I aſked her advice. She 
invited me to take up my «bode with her 
till an opportunity offered for me to em- 
bark. Fatigued with having travelled ſo 
far on foot, I accepted her invitation. 
When ſhe underſtood that J was a printer, 
ſhe would have perſuaded me to flay at 
Burlington, and ſet up my trade: but the 
was little aware of the capital that would 
ve neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe! 1 was 


treated while at her houſe with true hoſpi- 
tality. She gave me, with the utmoſt 


good-will, a dinner of beet-ſteaks, and 
would accept of nothing in return but a 
pint of ale. 

Here 1 imagined myſelf to be fixed till 
the Tueſday in the enſuing week; but 
walking out in the evening by the river fide, 


I ſaw a boat with a number of perſons in 


it approach. It was going to Philadelphia, 
and the company took me in. As there 
was no wind, we could only make way 


with our oars. About midnight, not per- 
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ceiving the town, ſome of the company 
were of opinion that we muſt have paſſed 
it, and were unwilling to row any farther; 
the reſt not knowing where we were, it 
was reſolved that we ſhould ſtop. We 
drew towards the ſhore, entered a creek, 
and landed near ſome old paliſades, which 
ſ-rved us for fire-wood, it being a cold 
night in October. Here we ſtayed till 41 
when one of the company found the plac 

in which we were to be Cooper's Ciel 
a little above Philadelphia; which in rea- 
lity we perceived the moment we were out 
of the creek. We arrived on Sunday a- 


bout eight or nine o'clock in the morning, 


and landed on Market-ſtreet wharf. 


I have entered into the particulars of my 
voyage, and ſhall in like manner deſcribe 


my firit entrance into this city, that you 
may be able to compare beginnings ſo lit- 
tle auſpicious, with the figure I have lince 


made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in 
my working dreſs, my beſt clothes being 
to come by ſea. I was covered with dirt; 
my pockets were filled with ſhirts and 


tockings; I was unacquainted with a fin- 
gle foul 1 in the place, and knew not where 


to 
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to ſeek ſor a lodging. Fatigued with walks 


ing, rowirig, and having paſſed the night- 


without flecp, I was extremely huvgry, 
and all my money conſiſted of a Dutch dol- 


lar, and about a ſhilling's worth of coppers, 


which I gave to the boatmen for my paſ- 
ſage. As J had aſſiſted them in rowing, 
they refuſed it at firſt; but I inſiſted on 
their taking it. A man is ſometimes more 
generous when he has little, than when he 
has much money; probably becauſe, in 
the firft cafe, he is deſirous of concealing 
his poverty. 5 | 

I walked towards the top of the ſtreet, 
looking eagerly on both ſides, till I came 
to Market-ſtreet, where I met a child with 
a loaf of bread. Often had I made my 
dinner on dry bread. 1 enquired where 
he had bought it, and went {traight to 
the baker's ſhop which he pointed out to 
me. IT aſked for ſome biſcuits, expecting 


to 5nd ſuch as we had at Boſton; but they 


made, it ſeems, none of that ſort at Phi- 
ladelphia. I then aſked for a three-penny 
loaf. They made no loaves of that price. 
Finding myſelf ignorant of the prices, as 
well as of the different kinds of bread, I 
defired him to let me have three penny- 
worth of bread of ſome kind or other. 
He gave me three large rolls. I was fur- 
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prized at receiving ſo much: I took them, 
however, and having no room in my pock- 
ets, I walked on with a roll under each 


arm, eating the third. In this manner 1 


went through Market-ſtreet to Fourth- 
ſlreet, and peſſed the houſe of Mr. Read, 


the father of my future wife, She was 


ſtanding at the door, obſerved me, and 
thought, with reaſon, that I made a very 
fngular and groteſque appearance. 


I then turned the corner, and went 


through Cheſnut-(treet, eating my roll all 


the way; and having made this round, I 
found myſelf again on market-ſtreet wharf, 


near the boat in which J had arrived. I 
ſtepped into it to take a draught of the ri- 


vcr water; and finding myſelf ſatisfied 


with my firſt roll, I gave the other two 
to a woman and her child, who had come 
down the river with us in the boat, and 
was waiting to continue her journey. 
Thus refreſhed, I regained the ſtreet, 
which was now full of well-drefled people, 
all going the fame way. I joined them, 
and was thus led to a large Quakere' meets 


ig houſe near the market-piace, | tat 
down with the reſt, and after looking 


round me for ſome time, hearing nothing 


lid, and being drowſy from my laſt night's 


labour and want of reit, I fell into a ſound 
ſleep. 
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fl-ep. In this ſtate I continued till the 
aT-mbly diſperſed, when one of the con. 
gregation had the goodneſs to wake me. 
This was conſequently the firſt houſe I en. 
tered, or in which I ſlept at Philadelphia, 

I began again to walk along the {tree 
by the river ſide; and looking attentively 
in the face of every one I met, I at length 
perceived a young quaker whole counte- 
nance pleaſed me. I accoſted him, and 
begged him to inform me where a {tran- 
ger might find a lodging. We were then 
near the ſign of the Three Mariners 
They receive travellers here, ſaid he, br 
it is not a houſe that bears a good charac 
ter; if you will go with me, I will the 

ou a better one. He conducted met 
the Crooked Billet, in Water-ſtreet. There 
I ordered ſomething for dinner, and dur 
ing my meal a number of curious queſli heul 
ons were put to me; my youth and api vou: 
pearance exciting the ſuſpicion of erh 
being a runaway. After dinner my drow 


a bed without taking off my clothes, ar, 
pt till fix o'clock in the evening, whe [con 
1 was called to fupper. I afterwards were... 
to bed at a very early hour, and did nol... g 
awake till the next morning. | the f 
As ſ - I got up I put myſcif in Ne 

s 100n AS 1 got up 1 Put myten m A irhal 
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the decent a trim as I could, and went to the 
con- houſe of Andrew Bradford the printer. I 
me. found his f. the r in the ſhop, whom I had 
Len- ſcen at New-York. H ing travelled on 


plus. horſeback, he had arrived at Philade phia 
[Ureet before me. He introduced me to his fon, 
vel who received me with civility, and gave 
engt me fome breakfaſt; but told me he had 


Unte⸗ 
„ and 


[trans 


no occaſion at preſent for a journeyman, 
having lately procured one. He added, 
that there was another printer newly ſet⸗ 


e then tied in the town, of the name of Keimer, 
mers who might perhaps employ ine; and that 
„ buch in caſe of refuſal, 1 ſhould b2 welcome to 
harac lodge at his hows” and he would give m2 


| the! 
me | 
There 
d dus the new printer. Wen we were at his 
quell! houſe: “ Neighbour,“ fard he, © T bring 


a little work now and then, till ſomething 


better ſhould offer. 


nd ap you a young man in the printing buſineſs; 
pf mi Srl. ps you may have need of his ſervi- 
' drow 1. 
{ upoßß Keimer aſked me 3 queſtions, put 
8, aug compoſing ſtick in my hand to ſee how 
, whe Wt conid work, and then ſaid, that at pre- 
is weng ſent he had nothing for me to Toy but that 
did 19). mould ſoon be able og employ me. At 
Oe: the fare time taking old Bradford for an 
fin Nirhabitant of the town weil-diſpoſed to- 
r Wards 


The old man offered to introduce me to 
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to him, and the proſpect he had of ſucceſs, 


he was the father of the other printer; 


on, and how he intended to proceed. 
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wards him, he communicated his project 


Bradford was careful not to diſcover that 


and from what Keimer had ſaid, that he 
hoped ſhortly to be in poſſeſſion of the 
greater part of the buſineſs of the rown, 
led him by artful queſtions, and by ſtart- 
ing ſome difficultics, to diſcloſe all his 
views, what his hopes were founded up- 


was preſent, and heard it all. I inſtantly 


ſaw that one of the two was a cunningMl 1" 
old fox, and the other a perfect novice, W71ii! 
Bradford left me with Reimer, who was mot 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed when I informed him ham 
who the old man was. me t 

I found Keimer's printing materials to I 
conſiſt of an old damaged preſs, and afſſ**(t: 
ſmall caſt of worn-out Engliſh letters, with nt 
which he was himſelf at work upon an e-fſeen 
legy on Aquila Roſe, whom I have men- erat 
tioned above, an ingenious young man, little 
and of an excellent character, highly eſ-Hpoſit 
teemed in the town, ſecretary to the al- Ng 
ſembly, and a very tolerable poet. Kei- fren 
mer alſo made verſes, but they were in-{W'*te | 
different ones. He could not be ſaid tome 
write in verſe, for his method was to ſ:tM*1 n- 
the lines as they flowed from his muſe; on 
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ind as he worked without copy, had but 


me ſet of letter-c aſes, and the elegy 


would probably occupy all his type, it 
was impoſſible for any one to aſſiſt him. 
[endeavoured to put his preſs in order, 
which he had aot yet uſ-d, and of which 
indeed he underſtood nothing: and having 


promiſed to come and work off his elegy 


s ſoon as it ſhould be ready, I returned 
to the houſe of Bradford, who gave me 


bme trifle to do for the preſent, for 


which I had my board and lodging. 

In a few days K-imer ſent for me to 
print off his elegy. He had now procured 
mother fet of letter-caſes, and had a 
pamphlet to repriat, upon which he ſet 
ne to work. 


The two Philadelphia printers appeared 


celtitute of every qualification neceſſary 
in their profeſſion. Bradford had not 
been brought up to it, and was very illi- 


terate. Reiner, though he underſtood a 
üttle of the buſineſs, was merely a com- 


poſitor, and wholly incapable of work- 
ing at the preſs. He had been one of the 
french prophets, and knew how to imi- 
ate their ſupernatural agitations. At the 
time of our firſt acquaintance he profeſſ- 
td no particular religion, but a little of all 
pon occaſion, He was totally ignorant 
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of the world, and a great knave at heart, tradi 
a erw ard an opportunity of ex. Bein 
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Keimer could not endure that, work. 


ford's. He had indeed a houſe, but it was 
unfurviſhed; ſo that he could not take me 
in. He procured me a lodging at Mr. 


mentioned. My trunk and effects betty 
now arrived, I thought of making, in tin 
eyes of Miſs Read, a more reipeQab | 
appearance than when chance exhibited 
me to her view, eating my roll, and war. 
dering in the ſtreets. 


From this period I began to contraQ 81 
acquaintance with ſuch young peopic of Worov 
the town as were fond of reading, and Capt 
ſpent my evenipgs with them agreeably, com 


while at the ſame time I gained money by{MWEc4 
my induft ry; and, thar ks to my frugality, him. 
lived contented. I thus forgot Boſton 25M | 


much as poſſible, and willed every one He 1 


to be igncrant of the place of my fe-) 
cence, except wy friend Collins, to whont qu 
I wrote, and who kept my ſecret.” | ther 

An incident however arrived, which ne 


ſent me home much ſooner than I had M'p f 


propoſed. L hed a brother-in-law, of the ſucc 
name cf Robert Holmes, maſter of ae 
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trading ſloop from Boſton to Delaware. 
Being at Newcaſtle, forty miles below 
Philadelphia, he heard of me, and wrote 
to inform me of the chagrin which my ſud- 
den departure from Boſton had occaſioned 
my parents, and of the affect ion which they 
{ill entertained for me, aſſuring me that, if 
| would return, every thing ſhould be ad- 
juſted to my fatisfaCtionz and he was very 
preſſing in his entreaties. I anſwered his 
letter, thanked him for his advice, and 
explained the reaſons which had induced 
me to quit Boſton, with ſuch force and 
cdlearneſs, that he was convinced I had 
been leſs to blame than he had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the 
province, was at Newcaitle at the time. 
Captain Holmes, being by chance in his 


company when he received my letter, tox 
o:caſion to ſpeak of me, and ſhewed it 
him. The governor read it, and appear- 


ed ſurpriſed when he learned my age. 
He thought me, he ſaid, a young man of 
Ty promiſing talents, and that, of con- 
ſequence, I ought to be eneouraged; that 
here were at Philadelphia none but very 
ignorant printers, and that if I were to ſet 
up for myicl, he had no doubt of my 
ſucceſs; that, for his own part, he would 
ne me all the public buſineſs, and 


F-3 would 
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would render me every other ſervice in his col 
power. My brother-in-law related all hav 
this to me afterwards at Boſton ; but IM tain 
knew nothing of it at the time; when one of | 
day Keimer and I being at work together to e 
near the window, we ſaw the governo me 
and ancther gentleman, colonel] French that 
of Newcaſtle, handſomely dreſſed, ro whi 
the ſtreet, and make directly for our houſe of t 
We heard them at the door, and Eeimen dou 
believing it to be a viſit to himfclf, wen con: 
immediately down: but the governor er. 
quired for me, came up ſtairs, and, wit 
a condeſcenſion and politeneſs to whid 
I had not at all been accuſtomed, paid mt 
many Rap ab g de ſired to be acquaint 


ed with me, obligingly reproached me fo 1 
not having made myſelf krown to him oi to ir 
my arrival 3 in the town, and wiſhed me ere 
accompany him to a tavern, where he an was 
colonel French were going to taſte ſomWverſ; 
excellent Maderia wine. har, 

I was, I confeſs, ſomewhat ſurpriſed 1 
and Keimer appeared thunderſtruck. Iſmal 
went however with the governor and th toc 
colonel to a tavern at the corner of Third of g 
ſtreet, where, while we were drinking nor 
the Maderia, he propoſed to me to eſtahſ ſaid 
liſh a printing-houſe. He ſet forth th fathe 
probabilities of N and himſclf ani proje 


colone 
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1 his Ml colonel French aſſured me that I ſhould 
all have their protection and influence in ob- 
Out I raining the printing of the public papers 
one of both governments; and as I appeared 
ether to doubt whether my father would aſſiſt 
rnorl me in this enterpriſe, Sir William ſaid 
ench that he would give me a fetter to him, in 
croß which he would repreſent the advantages 
ouſe. of the ſcheme, in a light which he had no 
inc, doubt would determine him. It was thus 
wen concluded chat 1 ſhould return to Boſton 


XC en by the firſt vole], with the letter of re- 
wih commendation from the governor to m 

x hid father. Meanwhile the project was to be 

id rf kept ſecret, and I continued to work for 


Keimer as before. 

The governor ſent every now and then 
to invite me to dine with him. I confi- 
dered this as a very great honour; and I 


want 
ne {ot 
im of 
me i 
ae and 
ſomi verſed with me in the moſt affable, fami- 
har, and friendly manner imaginable. 

priſed 
ck. 
nd thi 
Thire 


1nking 


ſmall veſſel was ready to ſail for Boſton. 
I took leave of Keimer, upon the pretext 
of going to ſee my parents. The gover- 
nor gave me a long letter, in which he 


eſtabſ ſaid many flatrering things of me to my 


th th father; and ſtrongly recommended the 
f ani project of my ſettling at Philadelphia, as 
colone 2 | | = oh 
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a thing which could not fail to make my 
fortune. 

Goin; down the bay w we {truck on a flat, 
and ſprung a leak. The weather was very 
tempeſtuous, and we were obliged to 
pump without intermiſſion; I took my 
turn. We arrived however ſafe and found 
at Boſton, after about a fortnight's paſſage. 

I had been abſent ſeven complete 
months, and my relations, during that in- 
terval, had received no intelligence of mez 
for my brother-in-law, Holmes, was not 
yet returned, and had not written about 
me. My vnexpected appearance ſurpriſ- 
ed the family; but they were all delighted 


at ſeeing me again, and, except my bro- 


ther, welcomed me Nan ] went to him 
at the printing-houſe. I was better dreſſ- 


ed than I had ever been while in his ſer- 


vice: I had a complete ſuit of clothes, 


new and neat, a watch in my pocket, and 


my purſe was furniſhed with nearly five 
pounds ſterling in money. He gave me 
no very civil reception; and having eyed 
me from head to foot, reſumed his work. 

The workmen aſked me with eagerneſs 
where I had been, what ſort of 2 country 
it was, and how I liked it. I ſpoke in 
the higheſt terms of Philadelphia, the 


baggy life we led there, and expreſſed my, 


intention 
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intention of going back again. One of 
them aſking what ſort of money we had, 
] citplayed before them a handful of ſi wer, 
which I drew from my pocket. This was 
a curioſity to which they were not accuſ- 


tomed, paper being the current money at 


Boſton. I failed not after this to let them 
ſee my watch; and at laſt, my brother 
continuing ſullen and out of humour, I 
gave them a ſhilling to drink, and took 
my leave. This viſit ſlung wy brother ro 
the ſoul; for when, ſhortly after, my 


mother ſpoke to him of a reconciliation, 


and a defire to ſee us upon good terms, 
he told her that I had ſo inſulted him be- 


fore his men, that he would never forget. 
or forgive it: in this, however, he was 


* 


miſtaken. 


The governor's letter appeared to ex- 


cite in my father ſome ſurpriſe; but he 
ſaid little. After ſome days, captain 
Holmes being returned, he ſhowed it him, 


aſking him if he knew Keith, and what 


ſorc of a man he was: adding, that, in 
luis opinion, it proved very little difcern- 


ment tothink of ſetting upa boy in buſineſs, 


who for three years to come would not 


be of an age to be ranked in the claſs of 


men. Holmes faid every thing he could 
in favour of the ſcheme; but my father 
| firmly 
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firmly maintained its abſurdity, and at 1: 
gave a poſitive refuſal. He wrote howe- 
ver, a civil letter to Sir William, thank. 
ing him for the protection he had fo oblig: 
ingly offered me, but refuſing to allif 
me for the preſent, becauſe he thought 
me too young to be entruſted with the 
conduct of fo important an enterpriſe, 
and which would require ſo conſiderable a 
ſum of money. 

My old comrade Collins, who was a 
clerk i in the polt-office, charmed with the 
account I gave of my new refidence, cx- 
preſſed a defire of going thither; and while 
I waited my father's determination, he fet 
off before me, by land, for Rhode Iflanc, 
leaving his books, which formed a hand. 
ſome collection in mathematics and natu- 
ral philoſophy, to be conveyed with mine 
to New-York, where he purpalcs to wait 
for me. 

My. father, though he could not ap- 
prove vir William's propoſal, was yet 
pleaſed that 1 had obtaincd fo advantage- 
ous a recommendation as that of a perſon 
of his rank, and that my induſtry and 
ceconomy had enabled me to equip myſelf 
ſo handſomely in ſo ſhort a period. Sec- 


ing no appearance of accomraodating 


matters between my brother and me, he 
conſented 
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confented to my return to Philadelphia, 
adviſed me to be civil to every body, to 
endeavour to obtain general eſteem, and 
zyoid ſatire and ſarcaſm, to which he 
thought I was too much inclined ; adding, 
that, with perſeverance and prudent œco- 
nomy, I might, by the time I became of 
ave, fave enough to eſtabliſh myſelf in 
bufineſs; and that if a ſmall ſum ſhould 
then be wanting, he wouid undertake to 
ſupply 1t. 

This was all I could obtain from him, 
except ſome trifling preſents, in token of 
friendſhip from him and my mother. I 
embarked once more for New-York, fur- 
niſhed at this time with their approbation 
and bleſſing. The floop having touched 
at Newport in Rhode Iſiand, I paid a viſit 
to my brother John, who had for ſome 
years been ſettled there, and was married. 
He had always been attached to me, and 
he received me with great affection. One 
of his friends, whoſe name was Vernon, 
having a debt of about thirty-ſix pounds 
due to him in Pennſylvania, begged me to 
reccive it for him, and to keep the money 
till 1 ſhould hear from him: accordingly 
he gave me an order for that purpoſe. 
This affair occaſioned me, in the ſequel, 
much uncafineſs. | 

At 
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At Newport we took on board a nun. 
ber of paſſengers; among whom were two 


young women, and a grave and ſenſible 


guaker lady wich her ſervants. I had ſhown 
an obligng forwardneſs in rendering the 
quaker ſome trifling ſervices, which led 
her, probably, to feel an intereſt in my 
welfare; for when ſhe ſaw a familiarity 
take place, and every day increaſe, be. 


tween the two young women and me, ſhe 


took me aſide and ſaid: * Young man, I 


am in pain for thee. Thou haſt no parent 


to watch over thy conduct, and thou ſcein- 


eſt to be ignorant of the world, and the 


ſnares to which youth is expoſed. Rely 
upon what I tell thee: thoſe are women 
of bad characters; I perceive it in all thei: 
actions. If thou doſt not take care, they 
will lead thee into danger. They are Aran- 
gers to thee, and I adviſe thee, by the 
Friendly intereſt I take in thy preſervation, 
to form no connection with them.” As 
I appeared at firſt not to think quite ſo ill 
of them as the did, ſhe related many things 
ſne had ſeen and beard, which had eſcap- 
ed my attention, but which convinced me 
that ſhe was in the right. I thanked her 
for her obliging advice, and promiſed to 
follow it, 
When we arrived at New-York, they 
| inform ed 
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nformed me where they lodged, and in- 
vited me to come and ſee them. I did not 
however go, and it was well I did not; 
for the next day, the captain, miſſing a 
iiver ſpoon and ſome other things which 
had been taken from the cabin, and ko- 
{theſe women to be proſtitutes, procur- 
ed afearch warrant, found the ſtolen goods 
upon chem, and had them punished. 
And thus, aſter having been ſaved from 
one rock concealed under water, upon 
which the veſlal ſtruck during our paſſage, 
I <{caped another of a [till more dangerous 
nature. 

At New-York I found my friend Col- 
lins, who had arrived fome time before. 
We had been intimate from our infancy, 
and had read the ſame books together; but 
he had the advantage of being able to de- 
vote more time to reading and ſtudy, and 
an aſtoniſhing diſpoſition ſor mathematics, 
in which he left me far behind him. When 
it Boſton, J had been accuſtomed to paſs 
with him almoſt all my leiſure hours, 
He was then a ſober and induſtrious lad; 
his knowledge had gained him a very ge- 
neral eſteem, and he icemed to promiſe 
to make an advantageous figure in ſociety, 
But, during my abſence, he had nnfortu- 

witely addicted himſelf to brandy, and I 

Vol. I. G | learned 
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learned, as well from himſelf as from the 


$ report of others, that every day ſince his mer 
arrival at New-York he had been intoxi- bis c 

| cated, and had acted in a very extravagant tor, 
2 manner. He had alſo played and loſt all ME 
I his money; ſo that I was obliged to pay Jodg 
f his expences at the inn, and to maintain Kno 
| him during the reſt of his journey; a bur- WAY 
i then that was very inconvenient to me. ſome 
| The governor of New-York, whoſe as I 
1 name was Burnet, hearing the captain ſay had 
| that a young man who was a paſſenger in was 
| bis ſhip had a great number of books, Chinn 
| begged him to bring me to his houſe. 1 the « 
[ accordingly went, and ſhould have taken not 
1 Collins with me, had he been ſober. The four 
. governor treated me with great civility, had 
ſhewed me his library, which was a very head 
| conſiderable one, and we talked for ſome Þ 
| time upon books and authors. This was the 
| the ſecond governor who had honoured peri 
| me with his attention; and to a poor boy, , 
| as | was then, theſe little adventures did My 
l not fail to be pleaſing. not 
| | ü rem. 
| We arrived at Philadelphia. On the plea 
| way I received Vernon's money, without 8 
| which we. ſhould have been unable to have EY 
[/ finiſhed our journey. ls 
| Collins withed to get employment as a 1 
| wou 


merchant 8 
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merchant's clerk; but either his breath or 
his countenance betrayed his bad habit; 


for, though he had recommendations, he 
met with no ſucceſs, and continued to 


lodge and eat with me, and at my expence. 


Knowing that I had Vernon's money, he 


was contzuually aſking me to lend him 


ſome of it; promiſing to repay me as ſoon 


as he ſhouid get employment. At laſt he 


had drawn ſo much of this money, that I 
was extremely alarmed at what might be- 
come of me, ſhould he fail to make goed 


the de ficiency. His habit of drinking did 


not at all diminiſh, and was a frequent 
ſource of diſcord between us; for when he 


had drank a little too much, he was very. 


headſtrong 


0 
&. 


Being one day in a boat together, on 


the Delaware, with ſome other young 


perſons, he refuſed to take his turn in 


1owing. You ſhall row for me, faid he, 


til we get home.—No, I replied, we will 


not row for you. — You ſhall, ſaid he, or 


remain upon the water all night. —As you 


pleaſe.— Let us row, ſaid the reſt of the 


company; what hgnifics whether he aſhits 
cr not. But, alrcady angry with bim for 


lis conduct in other reſpects, I perſiſted 


in my refuſal, He then ſwore that he 
would make me row, or would throw me 


G 2 out 
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out of the boat; and he made up to me. 


As ſoon as he was within my reach Þtouk 
him by the collar, gave him a violent 
thruſt, and threw him head. foremoſt in- 
to the river. I knew that he was a good 
ſwimmer, and was therefore under no ap- 
prehenſions for his life. Beforg he could 
turn himſelf, we were able, by a few firokes 
of our oars, to place ourſelves out of his 
reach; and whenever he touched the boat, 
we aſked him if he would row, Eng 
his hands at the ſame time with the oars 
to make him let go his hold. He was near- 
ly ſuffocated with rage, but obſtinately res 
fuſed making any promiſe to row. Per- 
ceiving at length that his ſtrength began 
to be exhauſted, we took him into the 


boat, and conveyed him home in the even- 
ing completely drenched. The utmolt 
_ coldneſs ſubſiſted between us after this ad- 


venture. At laſt the captain of a Weſt— 
India ſhip, who was commiſſioned to pro 
cure a tutor for the children of a gentle 
man at Barbadoes, mecting with Collins, 
offered him the place. He accepted it, 
and took his leave of- me, promiſing to di 
charge the debt he owed me with the firſt 
money he ſhould receive; but J have heard 
nothing of him hace. 

The 
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je. The violation of the truſt repoſed in me 
ok by Vernon, was one of the firſt great er- 
nt MW rors of my life; and it proves that my fa- 
in- ther was not miilaken when he ſuppoſed 
od me too young to be intruſted with the 
ip- W management of important affairs. But 
nl Sir William, upon reading his letter, 
es thought him too prudent. There was a 
his d&:fcrence, he faid, between individuals: 


at, years of maturity were not always accom- 
ns Wl panied with difcretion, neither was youth 
ars WW in every inſtance deyoid of it. Since your 
ar- father, added he, will not ſet you up in 


re- buſineſs, I will do it myſelf. Make out a 


er- litt of what will be wanted from England, 
an and I will ſend fer the articles. You ſhall 
tie pay me when you can. I am determined 
en- to have a good printer here, and I am ſure 


oft you will ſucceed. This was ſaid with fo 
ad- much ſeeming cordiality, that I ſuſpected 


re- had hitherto kept the project, with 
tle- MW which Sir William had inſpired me, of 
ins, WM {-ttling in buſineſs, a ſecret at Philadel- 
i, MW piia, and I (till continued to do ſo. Had 
dil. my reliance on the governor been known, 
\rit ſeme friend, better acquainted with his 
ard character than myſclf, would doubtleſs 


afterwards learned that he was univerſally 
"WW 3 - known 


not for an inſtant the fiacerity of the offer. 


have adviſed me not to truſt him; for I 
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known to be liberal of promiſes, which; he 
lad no intention to perform. But having 


never ſolicited him, how could I ſuppoſe 


his offers to be deceitful ? On the contra. 
ry, I believed him to be the beſt man in 


the world, 


I gave him an inventory of a {mall print. 
ing office; the expence of which 1 hail cal- 
culatcd at about a hundred pounds ſterling. 


He expreſſed his approbation; but aſked, 


if my preſence in England, that I might 


* chooſe the characters myſelf, and ſee that 


every ariicle was good in its kind, wouid 
not be an advantage? You will alfo be a- 


ble, ſaid he, to form ſome acquaintance 


there, and eſtabliſh a correſpondence with 
Rationers and bookſellers. I his I acknow- 
ledged was defirable. That being the cate, 
added he, hold yourſelf in readineſs to go 
with the Annis. This was the annual veſ- 
ſel, and the only one, at that time, which 
made regular voyages between the ports 
of London and Philadelphia. But the An- 
nis was not to fail for ſome months. I 


therefore continued to work with Keimer, - 


unhappy reſpecting the ſum which Colims 
had drawn from me, and almoſt in conti- 
nual agony at the thoughts of Vernon, 
who fortunately made no demand of his 
money till ſeveral years after, : 
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In the account of my firſt voyage from 
Boſton to Philadelphia, I omitted | believe 
a triſling circumllance, 'which will not 
daha be out of place here. During a 
calm which ſtopped us above Block iſland, 
the crew employed then ſelves in fihing 
for cod, of which they caught a great 
rumber. 1 had hitherto adhered to my 


reſolution of not cating aay thing that bad | 
pofleſſed life; and I conkdeted on this oc- 


caſion, agreeably to the maxims of m 

maſter 1ryon, the capture of every bh as 
a fort of murder, committed without pro- 
vocation, ſince thcfe animals had neither 
done, nor were Capable of doing, the 
ſmalleſt injury to any one that thouid juſ- 
tily the meaſure. This mode of re.tuns 
ing I conceived to be unanſwerable. 


Meanwhile 1 had formerly been extreme- 
ly fond of fiſh; and when one of theſe cod 


was taken out of the frying pan, I thought 


its {lavour delicious. LI heſitated ſome time 
between principle and inclination, ti at 


lalt recollecting, that when the cod had 
been opened ſome {mall fiſh were found 


in its belly, I ſaid to myſclf, If you eat 


one another, I ſee no reaſon why we may 
not eat you. I accordingly dined on the 
cod with no ſmall degree of pleaſure, and 
baye ſince continued to eat hke the reſt of 

mankind, 
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mankind, returning only occaſionally te 
my vegetable plan. How convenient 


does it prove to be a rational animal, that 


knows how to find or invent a plauſible 


| eur for whatever it has an inclination 


to do! 


I continued to live upon good terms 
with Keimer, who had not the ſmalleſt 


lutpicion of my projected eſtabliſhment. 
He ſtiſſ retained a portion of his former 
enthuſiaſm; and being fond of argument, 
frequently diſputed together, I was 


ſo much in the habit of uſing my Socratic 
method, and had {ofrequently puzzled him 
by my queſtions, wichappearedat firſt very 


diſtant from the point in debate, yet never- 


theleſo led to it by degrees, involving him in 


difficulties and contradictions from which 
hc was unable to extricate himfelf, that he 
became at latt ridiculouſly cautious, and 

would fcarcely anfwer the moſt plain and 


familice queſtion without previouſly aſk- 


ing me— What would you inter from that? 


Hence he formed ſo high an opinion of my 


talents for refutation, that he feriovlly 
propoſed to me to become his colleague 
in the eſtabliſhment of a nt religious ſect, 


He was to propagate the doctrine by 
preaching, and 1 to refute every opponent. 
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When he explained to me his tenets, I 
found many abſurdities which I refuſed to 
admit, unleſs he would agree in turn to 


adopt ſome of my opinions. Keimer wore 
his beard long, becauſe Moſes had ſome» 


wacre ſaid, Thou ſhalt net mar the corners 
of thy beard. He likewiſe obſerved the 
abbath; and theſe were with him two ve- 
ry effentia] points. 1diſliked them both 
but I conſented to adopt them, provided 


he would agree to abſtain from animal 
food. I doubt, ſaid he, whether my con- 


ſtiturion will be able to ſupport it. I aſ- 
ſured him, on the contrary, that he would 


| find himſelf the better for it. He was na- 
| turally a glutton, and I withed to amuſe 
myſelf by ſtarving him. He conſented to 


make trial of this regimen, if I would bear 
him company; and in reality we continu— 


ed it for three months. A woman in the 


nuphbourhood prepared and brought us 
our victuals, to whom I gave a liſt of for- 
ty diluesz in the compoſition of waich 
miete entered neither fleſh no fiſh. This 
lancy was the more agreeable to me, as 


it turned to good account; for the whole 
expence of our living did not exceed for 


each eighteen-pence a weck. 
[ have fince that period obſcrved ſeveral 
Lents with the greateit ſtristneſs, and have 


ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly returned again to my ordinary 
diet, without experiencing the faialkelt in- 
convenience; wich has led me to Tar 
as of no importance the advice conmonly 


given, of introducing gradually ſuck alter | 


ations of regimen. 
1 continued it cheertul'y; but poor 
Keimer ſuffered terribly, Tired of the 


project, he ſighed for the ficſh-pots of 


Egypt. At t length be ordered a roalt pig, 
and invited me and nds of our female ac. 
quaintance to dine with him; but the pig 
being ready a little too ſoon, he could nat 
reſiſt the temptation, and eat it all Wo be- 
fore w2 arrived. 


During the ae; I have rel.t- 


ed, 1 had paid ſome attentions to Mrs | 


Read. [ entertained for! her the utmoſt 
eſteem and affection; and I had reaſon to 
believe that theſe tentiments were mutual. 
But w were both young, ſcarcely more 
than ciphtcen years of age ; and as I wis| 
on the point of undertaking a Jong voyage, 
her mother thought it prudent to prevent 
matters being carried 5 far for the pre- 
ſent, judging that, if morriage was our ob- 


ject, there would be more propriety in it 


after my return, when, as at lealt I ex- 


pected, I ſhould be cltablithes 1 in wy buli 
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nfs, Perhaps alſo ſhe thought that my 
exyectations were not ſo well-founded A 
| imagined, 


My woſt intimate acquaintance at this 
time were Charles Oiborne, Joſeph Wat— 
fon, and James Ralph; young men who 
were all fond of reading. The two firſt. 
were cicrks to Mr. Charles Brockdon, one 
vi the principal attornies in the town, aud 
the other clerk to a merchant. Watſon 
was an upright, pious and ſenſible young 
man: the 3 were ſemewhat more 
loote in their principles of religion, parti- 
cularly Ralph, whole taith, as well as that 
of Collins, I had contributed to ſhake; 
each of whom made me ſuffer a very ade- 


quare puniſhment. Oſborne was ſenſible 


and ſincere and aficctionate in his friend— 
ſhips, but too much inclined to the critie 
in matters of literature. Ralph was in- 
ker 10us and {hrewd, gentecl in his addreſs, 
ee e eloquent. 1 do not re- 
member to have met with a more agree- 
able ſpeaxer, They were both enamoured 
ol the mnutes, and had already evinced 
their paſhon by ſome fſinall poetical pro- 
duckions. 

It was a cuſtom with us to take a char- 
ming walk on Sundays, in the woods tliat 
border 
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border the Skuylkil. Here we read to- 
gether, and aft.rwards converted on what 
We 1 bad. R. 1 h Vas dilpoſed t give 


himſelf vp entirely to po; 1 He flat- 
te red himfelf that he ſhould arrive at great 


eminence in the art, and eren acquire a 
fortune. The ſublimeſt poets, he pre- 
tended; when they firlt began to Write, 
committed as mauy fauits: as hiniſeif. 
Oſborne endeavoured to diſtuade him, 
aſluring him that be had no g ius 
poet 24 a a advwiſcd him to ft! 10 Kto the tra 
in which he had been brought uy. 
road of commorce, ſaid he, you wil 
ſure, by nce aud aſſiluity, thaug 
you 98 no capital, of fo far ſuccceding 
as to be emp olov cd as a factor, and may 
thus, in 1 105 2-owre the means of fert- 
ing up for ycurfelr. I concurred in theſe 
ſentiments, but at the ſame tune expreſs 
ed my appr bation of amufing ourſclves 


ſometimes Wit po With a vie w to 
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etry, 
improve our ſtyle. In conſequence of 
this it Was bropated, that, at our next 
meeti: g. e each of us ſhould eng a copy 
of veries of his Wu compoſition. Out 


| He tal 


te 


object in this conipetition Was to benefit 
each other by our mutual . cru 


ciſms, and corrections; and as fiyie and 
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1 idea of invention, by a- 
our taſk ſhould be a verſion 
of The s tghteenth 2 1 in which is de- 

(x:b-d e the e deten of the deity 
The time of qQur meeting drew near, 
hen Ralph called upon me, and told me 
Rat His Perkins was ready, 1 infor- 
ed him that I hid been idle, and, not 
uch hking the taſk, had done nothing. 
le ho ed me his piece, and: 1%2d what 
| thought of 1 it. I expreſſed 'myfelf in 
m anproha tions b [ it 


Fan 
really wo ared to have e Lonßche able merit. 
He th 1 fat 10 


Oſborne will never ac- 
knowl: dre: tlie - Cratieft degree of excel - 


lence in any production of mine. 
alone 
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. Envy 
diékates to him a thouſand animad- 


verſions. Of you ke is not fo jealous: I 
wiſh therefore you wou! d take the verſes, 
and preduee them as your own. I will 
pretend not to have had leiſure to write 
any thing. We ſhall then ſee in What 


ore 
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m. EYE: 5 will ſpeak of them. 1 agreed 
tothielittlcartifice, and immediately (rauf- 
| cribed the veries to prevent all ſuſpicion. 

We met. Watſon's performance was 
the lirik that was read. It had ſome beau- 
but many faults. We next fead 
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Oſborne's, which was much better. Ralph 
0 did 1 18 justice, KN ys 1118 a few imperf⸗ Co 
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excellent. He 1p 10 
ſhow. It was now - my turn. I Macke 
ſome Ot cult 7 {eemed 1 With (1-10 


be excuſed; pretended that 1 had hid no. 
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time to make corrections, &. 
however, Was adnullible, and 
mutt be produce dc. It was read 
rend Watſon and Ofborntc immediately 
reſignod the palm, and untes in «Pp! 
111g it. Ralph 
and propofed ſome alters tions ;, but 1 
defenied my text. Ofborne agreca With 
me, and told Ralph that he Was 
Able to 

When Oſborne was alone with: 
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honfive of my conſtruing us CORthocidas! 
y. But who would Have 
{1d he, Fra kun to be capable 
? What painting, 


tion into flattery. 
ſuppe c, 
of ſach a _compolitio! 
what energy, K nat fire! He 
cd the oral. Ii his common 
ſation 1: wpnears not to have a choice ef 
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point that was decided. 1 Was to te 


with me letters of x c£coOmmenda tion 10 1 
number of his Iriends; and particular 
a letter of credit, in order to obtain the 
neceflary ſum for the purchalz of my prefs, 
types, aud paper. He appg 
zes for me to come for 
which would certainly be reac + Alid 
when I came, 5 put me off to ano- 
ther day. | 

Theſe ſucceſſive delays continued till 
the veſſel, whoſe a porture had 
vera! time s deferred, was on the 


inte 0 5 Al 10wus 


William's houſe, to receive my letter 
take leave cf him. 


Dr. Bard, 


was extremely buſy writing, 


$ and 


vered to me there. 


Ealph, though he was married and had 
od to acconipany me in 
was ſuppoſed to 


A child, deterriin 
his voyage. His object 
be the eſtabliſting a correſpondence with 
iome mercantile houſes; in order 


goods by commiſſion; but 1 afterwards | 
learned, that, having reaſon to be diſſatis- 
ned 7 ich tlie parents ; of his w ife, he pro- 
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the {> letters. 


been ſe- 
oint of 
ſetting fail; when I again went to Sir 


I faw his ſec retarv,! en 
who told me that the governor 
but the: he 
weould be down at Newcaltle before the 
vile , and that the letters Would ve coi»! e 
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common order of p 51e . hut Mr. 
| nd hi fon it was James, Who 
Zoverner) lett us at Kew- 
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caſtle, and returned to Ih.iadeiphla, 
where he was recalled, at a very great 
expence, to picad the cauſe of a veſſel 
that had been ſcize d; and jus as We Wore 
about to ſail, colonel Finch came on board, 
and ſhewed me many civilities. Lhe pal- 
ſengers upon « this paid me more attention, 


and I was invite d, toge ther With ny friene 4.4 


Ralph, to cccupy the place in the cabin 
Which the return of the Mr. Ham- 


tons had made vacant; ai offer Which 
ve very readily accepted. 
__ Having learned that the di ſpat tches of 
tue governor had been brought on boerd 
by colonel Finch, I :{ſked the captain lor 
the letters that we were to be intruſted to 
my care. He told me that they were a! 
put together in the bag, which he could 
not open at preſent; but before we reach- 
ed England, he would give me an oppor- 
tunity of taking them out. I was fatis!i- 
ed with this anlwer, ar.d we pur ſued our 
OJagd. | | 

The company in the cabin were all 
very ſociable, and we were perfectly viel 
off ag to provihons, as we had the advan- 
tage of the whole of Mr, Hamiitocn's, wio 


had laid in a very plentiful ſtock. During 


the paſſage Mr. Denham contracted 2. 
frendſhip tor me, which ended only with | 
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his life: in other reſpects the voyage was 


by no means an agree able Once, 28 * had 
much bad we: ather. 

V. hien we arrived in the river, the cap- 
tam was 25 good as his word, anch allow 1 
me to fear ch in the bag for the COVETNOT 
letters. L could rot find a fin gle one 1471 


ny name e Cor it, as commmnteck to 
* 12 \ 
my care; bu elected ſi& or ſeven, Which 


adged 7010 the direction to be 1h21 
tant were inteyded for me; particularle 
one to Mr Baſzet the king's printer, and 
another to a ſtationer, who was the firſt 
perfon | called upon. I delivered him the 
letter as coming from governor Keith. 
have no acquaintance (aid be) with 
« any ſuch perſon; and opening the let- 
ter, © Oh, it is fro 5 Kiddleſd: n'“ he 
exclaimed.” I have lately diſcovered him 
« to. be'a very arran 8 knave, and I wiſh 
© to have nothing to do either with him 
«gr 5 letters.“ Je inſtantly put the 
letter ny hand, turned upon hi we 
and . me, to ſerre tome cuſtom 
| wes gitoniſted at iinding the 5 
were ot 1 the governor. Reſlecting. 
and putting circumitances togetber I the eln 
began to doubt his ſincerity. | rcjoined 
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my friend Denham, and related the whole 
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aſlir to lim. He let me at once into 
RCitli's character, told me there was ot 
the Malt nrobibiuty of Ins haying wren 
a ſing ic letter; that hOoον, WHo NING, Ln 
ever Placed any reh, ine on lil, 
lau K. d at iy. credu! ity 1; 1 fuß 13 irt 
the gorernor would give me er 


credit, hon! ne ] rY J * } ye A1 1 4 ; (( 
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We knewakheady, as well as the: fla- 
tioner. att. 1 riddleſde N 0 be 1 EY, 
He bad nearly ruined the father f Nhits 
Read, by drawihe him in to be his ſecu- 
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tity. We n learned from bis 
he Was [eretly carrying on an intrigve, 
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ed Would iy this time be in Europe. 
Deuhah, Who Was Iumetonbs, W e 
was of opinion that he ouglet to been de 
320 inted Miche 115 and 11 W the 
inttant he arrived in Fagland, which wa 


very ſoon alter, IWalted on him, and, 
as much from gecd- Ma to him as from 
relentment 
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reſentment agtinſt the gover: Ts pit the 
letter into his hands. He thanked me 

* | Vx N » + 5 % 4 % 5 — 43.4 > 
ri NCere! 1118 Information it contein 
(ck be ins - ents quence to him; and 
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rom t that moment belowed on me ls 
* d [ 3 * * 1 — 7 * * a 
Ii cab; p, Which efterwards proved on 


many oecaſtons ferviceable to me. 
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But What are wee to think of: $01 
nor who could play ſo ſcurvy a trick, and 
thus groſsly deccive a poor young Jad 
wholly deititute of aa It wr 
practice. with him. Wiſhing to 
very body, and having little to 
he was laviſh. of promiſcs. 1 woes in 
ether reſpects [enſible and judicious, a 
very rate writer, anck a geod go 
nor for tlie people; ; though net t 10 fo 
proprietarics, whoſe ii. ſtructiors he 75 
quently diſregarded. Many of our bett 
laws Were 
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Ralph and L we re inſepar rable compa- 
nions. We took a lodging together at 
tnrce and ſix- pence 2 WEL K, which Wi IS 28: 
uch as we could afford. Ile met with 
ſome relations in London, but they were 
poor, and not able to flit him. Ile now, 
for che firſttime, informed me of his intenti- 
onto remaln in J. nglan d, and thathe had no 
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15 was another grand error of my; nes 
hich 1 thould be defirons of - correciing: 
were 1 to begin my Career again. 
{Was en poyed at. Paimer '5s--071-: the 
{cond edition ef Woolatten's Religion 
re., Some of his arguments p- 
pearing to rac not to be well founſeg, I 
1 Imalk m. aphyfical treatile, 1 
Which Ian dverted on thoſe piſlages;. 
It Wasenittled'a 12413; rtation O71 I. berty 
and Neceflity, Pleatuie and Pain. 1 de- 
ecared it to ny friend Kalph, and print- 
(d a im al number ef copies. © Palmer 


upon this (10 ited INC with OED cont: CT. 
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aljon, and regard. d Ne ds a voong wan 
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ef tnlents; trough he en tack me 
to taſe for the princip! N Son ny y pamphlet, 
Wicht he locked upon as Abemabie⸗ 
The. printing of this work Wes another 
error of NV. ne. f 
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While! ted ped 1 Little DITA T for Ne 


ed ac du. äntance with a bookſeller of the 


ame of Wilcox. welle ſe. op K As next 
door to me. Circu lating Ubraries were 
not 
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not then in uſe, Ile had an immenſe cel. 
lection of books of all forts. We agreed 
tiiat, lor a reaſonable retribution of which 
I have now forgotten the price, I UL 
have free acceſs to his Vorary, 
what books I pleaſed, whict 1 was to re 
turn wl:;cn J 1 Had read thein. 1 e 
ed this agreement as a vey great advan- 
"Uwe; 
nefit as Was in my power. 

y pamphlet falling into the Fand of 
a ſurgeon, of the name of Lyons, author 
of a book entitled Infallibiliiy of Human 
Judgment, was the occaſion of a conuſiiler- 
able mtiniacy between us. He ex pre ſled 
great eſteem for me, came frequently to 
ſee me, in order to converſe. upon muta» 
phyſical ſubjects, and introduced me to 


and tak 


Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of 
Bees, who had luſtituted a club at a ta- 


vern in cheapſide, of which he was the 


ſoul: he was a facetious and very amuſing 
character. He alſo 1ntred luced me, ab 


Baſton's coTee-houle, to Dr. 1 zember ton, 


who promiſed to give me an opportunity 
of ſecing 8 Sir Iſaac Newton, which I very 
ardently de 
word. | 
I had Doug ſome curioſities with me | - 
ica; the principal of which was 
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changed tis name, lie 

Of aflaming mine. He wrote to me toon 
aftar his departure, 1 ſoeming me 
was ſettled at a ſmall vill. ge in Berkſhire. 
In his letter he recommended Mrs. 1 ***, 
the milliner, to my care, and requsſted 
an - anſwer, . directed. to Mr. Frautlin, 
ſehoblmaſter at N“ *. 

lee 
ly, ſending me large fragments of a 
poem ug was compofing, 
reguelted me to criticiſ- and correct. { 
did ſo, but not without enueay: 
prevail on bim to renounce this purtutt, 


Young had juſt: publiſhed one of hi 


he 
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tires. I 15 and { nt him a great part 
of it; in Which, the autbor dire ouftrates 


the folly of cultivating the Mues, from 
the hope, by their i Hrumentality, of riſ- 
ing in the World. It was al to u 
pole 

Kane to arrive every poſt. 
Meanwhile Mrs. “““ having loſt, 
his account, both her friends and her bu- 
ſineſs, was frequently in diſtrefs. In this 
dilemma the had recourſe to me; and to 
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7 | her, during the remainder of my abode in 
5 © Londc*i; at c ighteen-pence a week, 
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bs the wa retire | manner, a lady ferenty. 
Ry YCars of age, Ot whom rec ceived the fol- 
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F Was a Roman Cutholic. In her early years 
{+ 4h had: been ſent to the continent, and 
"1 entered a convent with ine deſign of be- 
„ | coming a nun; but the climate not agrec- 
15 ing with her enten, ſhe was obliged 
, to return to Er gland, Khere, AS there 
5 1 vere no monaſteries, ſhe made a vow to 
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| 2s circumſtances would permit. She ac- 
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family, juſtly deſpairing of my return: 

ter reading my letter, adviſed her to 9176 
me up, and marry a potter, of the name ot 
Rogers; to which ſhe conſented: 


never made her happy, and ſhe foon fog a- 


8 


rated from him, refuſing to cohabit with 


him, or even bear his name, on account 
of a report which prevailed, of his having 
another wife. 


a workman. He involved himfelf in debt, 
and fl-d, in the year 1727 or 1728, to 
the Weſt Indies, where he died. 


During my abſence Reimer had taken | 
more conſiderable houſe, in which he kept 


a ſhop, that was well ſupplied with paper, 
and various other articles, He had pro- 


cured ſome new types, and a number of | 


workmen; among whom, however, there 
was not one who was good for any thing; 
and he appeared not to want buſinc1s. 

Mr. Denham took a warchouſe in Wa— 


ter-ſtreet, where we exhibited our com- 


modities. I applied myſelf cloſely, ſtudi- 
ed accounts, and became in a ſhort time 
very expert in trade. 
together. 


me, and acted towards me as if he hai 
On my ade, I reſpected 
31 


been my father. 


His ſkill in his profeſſion 
had ſeduced Miſs Read's parents; but he 
was as bad a ſubject as he was excel lent as 


We lodged and ent 
He was ſincerely attached to 
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DR. FRANKLIN 01 
and loved him. My Gtustion was he appy; 
but it was a h ppincis of long duration, 

Early in February 1727, when enter 
ed into my twenty-teoond year, we dre 
both taken ill. 1 was attac bed 
pln Is WH n had nœatly carried ing, 
J {utt-red terrib W. why CONfider, 4 A 
over with me. If. It nicteed a 10 
t when 1 four pg ple 
to recover, aud regretted that hid Wit 0 
experience, ſooner or later, the lame dif- 
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Fan 8 5 5 but it was 4 ke Aious One . 


and he at lat faok under it. He left me 


70 a 


a fail legacy in his Will, as a tellinony 


of his triend laps and I 15 ONCE mor, 4 
bindongd te myſelf in the wide world, 
tie warehouſe belng conf: cd to the cire 
of tae tell amentary executor, who: diſ- 

mill: me. 5 
My vrother-in-law, Holmes, who hap— 
pencil to be at Pluiadelphin, advited me 
to: return: 18 my xmer profeflion; and 
Reimer ol red me a very conſidcrabie 
{iiary if I Would undertake the Manage- 
ment of his printing ice; that he migh t 
d.vote himfeif entucly to the ſupcriutet- 
dance of his ! hop. His wiſe aid retations 
in London had given me a bad character 
3 | of 
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of him; and I was loath, for the preſent, 


to Ne any concern with him. 


ation, I was induced to accept Keimer's 
e 

The following were the perſons I found 
in Bis printing-houſe. | 

Hugh Meredith, a Pennſvlvanian, a- 
bout thirty: tive years of age. He had 
been brought up to huſbandry, was honeſt, 
ſenſinle, had ſome experience, and was 
fond cf reading; but too much addicted 
to drinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rattle; juſt 
broke from ſchoo!, and of ruſtic educati- 
on, with endowments rather above the 
common order, and a competent portion 
of underſtanding and gaiety; but a little 
idle. Keimer had engaged theſe two at 
very low wages, which he had promitet 
to raiſe every three months a ſhilling a 
week, provided their improvement in the 


typographic art ſhouid merit it. This fu- 
ture increaſe of wages was the bait he had 


made uſe of to enſnare them. Meredith 
was to work at the preſs, and Potts to 


bind books, which he had engaged to teach 


co though he underitood neither him- 
elf 


John 


1 endea- 
yourcd to get employment as a clerk to a 
merchant; but not readily hncing a ſitu- 
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age; andthe following are the particulars 


he 
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John Savage, an Iriſhman, wo had 
been brought up to no trade, and whoſe 


ſervice, for 2 period of four years, Kct- 
mer had purchaſed of the captain of a ſhip. 


He was alſo to be a preflman. 
George Webb, an Oxford ſcholar, 


whoſe time he had in like manner bought. 


for four years, intending him for a com- 


poſitor. I thall ſp2.k more of him pre- 


1 
Laſtly, David Ha = 2 country lad, 


| who was apprenticed to him. 
I ſoon perceived that Keimer's intenti- | 


on, in engaging me at a price ſo much a- 
bove what he was accuttowed to give, 
was, that J might form all theſe raw jour- 
neymen and apprentices, who ſcarcely coſt 


him any thing, and who, being indentur- 
ed, would, as ſoon as they ſhould be ſuf- 
fciently inſtructed, enable him to do with- 


out me. I nevertheleſs adhered to my a- 


rreement. I put the office in order, which 


was in the utmoſt confuſion, and brought 
his people, by degrees, to pay attention 
to their work, and to execute it in a more 
maſterly ſtyle. 

It was fingular to ſee an Oxford ſcholar 


in the condition of a purchaſed ſervant, 


He was not more than eighteen years of 
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Le gave me of himfclf, Born at Glau- 
ceſter, he had been educated at a gramn1ir 


ſchool, and had diſtinguiſhed himfſcif a- 
wong the ſcholars by his fuperior flyie of 


acting. when they repreſented dramatic 
performances. He was member of a lite- 


rary club in the town; and ſome pieces of 


his compoſition, in proſe as well as in 
verſe, had been infertæd in the Glouceiter 
papers. From hence he was ſent to C.- 
ford, where he remained about a year; 
but he was not content. d, and wiihed a- 
buve all things to ſce Lon don, and beecone 


an actor. At length, baving reccived Frey 
teen guineas to pry his quArtir's board, he 


decaped with the woucy from Oxford, 


hid his gown in a nedge, and travelled to 
London. There, having no friend to di- 


rect him, he fell into bad company, foun 


ſauaindercd his fifteen guineas, could find 
9 5 


no way of being introduced to the actors, 
become contemprible, pavned tis clothes, 
and was in went. of. bread. As he was 
walking along the ftreets, almoſt famiſhed 
with hunger, and not K. ON In 'o * Dat to do, 
a recruiting bil was put into bis Rand, 
which offered an immediate ticat and 


bounty-money to whocyer was diſpctcd to 
ſerve in America. He mitantly repaired 


to the houſe of IENdeZyOus, inliſted him- 


kel, 


ſelf, 
ea t 
to 11 
him 
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ff, was put on board a {hip and convey- 

ed to Amer! a, without ever w riting a line 
Land 

to inform his parents What was become ot 


him. His mental vivacity, and good na- 


tural diſpoſuion, made him an excellent 


ramp but he was indolent, thought- 
leſs, and to the laſt degrec ig prudent. 

John, the Iriſhman, ſoon rin away. I 

began to live very agreeably * FY the reſt. 


They reipected me, and the more ſo as 


they wand Keimer incapable of inſtrack- 
ing them, and as they leazned ſomething 


from me every day. We never 8 


on a Saturday, it being Keimer's ſabbath; 


ſo that I had two days a week for reading. 


i ictealce my acquaintance with p hg 
ſons of knowledge and information in the 
town. Keimer himſelf treated me with 
great civiliey and apparent eitcem; and! 
had nothing to give me uncaſineſs but my 


debt to . which I was unable to 


pay, my (avIngs: as yet 8 ing very little. 
Ie had the gaodncts, however „ not to alk 
me ior the money. | 

Our preſs was frequently 3 in want oe 
nege Hary quantity of leite r; and ther? 
was no ſach trade as that of letter-foun- 
der ia America. - I had ſcen the practice 


ok this art at the houſe of James, in Lore 
+. c — ö a vA-\ — 117 12 
don; be — H: A 20 the tine 4 ar} it V ery tt! . 


attention. 
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attention. I however contiiven to fabtf 
cate. a meu. IJ made vic ef tuch lette ebbſerv. 


we bat for punches, rand new told 
ters of lend tir matrices of dv, and thitepro: 


fipplicd, ina tolerable manner, Lie Wanſhore a 
1 Welle Weil preſling. 11141 th, 
I alſo; pon oce on, engraved viriogud watt 
Ornament, w 14 115 K. CAVE: an eue th theſles e 
i! 90 3 in {iort 1 Was in ever Y T. 5 ct cid. I 
Hic tum. But uſeſul as I made mſcll.ſtintin 
peree 11 d-that my ſervices becante eveggaiuſt 
day © cf importance, in proportion in bot 


(He 05 er men improved; and w ben EKquit Mi. 
nier paid me my {econ quarta r's Wages had 
te gave me to underfland that they v rehat he 
too heavy, and that he tought Loughttrm. 
make an ahntewent. Hie beca me by derfluo 
grees lb Cl, and alumed more the totant! 
of maſter. He frequently ſound fault, wf th 
&:Ecult to pleaſe, and ſecmed always arc ot 
th: point of coming to an open GUarmen * 
With me. Mer. 
I continued, however, to bear it patic We tal 
%, cone ig that his l humour w Fr pops: ha 
ly occaſiohed | by the de rangement ande WES 
barreſtnent of his affairs. At laſt a trgthou 
incident broke our connection. Hearil it. 
a noiſe in the neighbourhood, | Put ny nat 
head out at the window to ſec what voing. 
the matter. Kcimer being in the {Lredore t 
cbicrvegan 1 
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eltehbſerved DiE, and ina ud ali IC MAB. fo1E 
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„ geſold me to mind my re; anal kane 
thiepronchful words, Which Þ queu me the 
w.npore-as they were uttered inthe ftrocts 
inc the ne urs, ham the fame nonue 
100. ul ittracte (1 ECW 115 us WS Were — 4 an 
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0 rd. Ie imm diatcly Cine up 16 klie 
10 C. rinting rooch, and CONtHIEN 10 EXELL 
cvetgainfe me. The güarrek became warm 
tion in both {1:4 | 
n Kquit him at t 
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by derſluous, as I was ready 10 quit him in- 

he totantlyz ard 1 took my hat and came out 
alt, wf the houſe, bc; 8 Meredith to tike 
ways arc oi lome thin, 53S winch left, and bring 
Gi uarhe m to my ledgings. 

Meredith cane te me in the evening 
patic ic We talk for ſome time upon the quarrel 
vas panar had taken place. ir had. conccived 
and ergreat vencration fur me, and was ſorry 
a figthourd quit the he ule-while he remained 
Hicarid it, He diluaded me from returning to 
put ny native country, as I began to think of 
hai wing. He reminded me that Keimer owed 
e {iregore than he poſſuſſed; that his creditors 
cbſcrytgan to be alarined; that 4e kept his thov 
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105 , SER OF 
attention. I however contrived to fabri- 
cate a mculd, JI made uſe of ſuch letters 
as we bad for punches, ſounded new let— 
ters of lead ir matrices of clay, and thus 
{ipplicd, in a tolerable manner, the Wants 
that were molt preſſing. | 
I. alſo, upon oc caſion, engraved various 
ornaments, made ink, gave an eye to the 
hop; in hort I was iu every reſpeck the 
fats 5 But uſcful as I made 2 55 If, 
perceived that my ſervices becanie every 
day of Iefs importance, in proportion as 
the other men improved; and when Kei- 
nier paid me my ſecond quarter's s Wages, 
Be gave me to underſtand that they were 
o heavy, and that he thought I ought to 
ma ks an abatement, He became by de- 
grees leſs civil, and aſſumed more the tone 
of maſter. He frequently ſound fault, was 
difficult to pleaſe, and ſeemed always on 
th: point of coming to an open quarrel 
with me. 
I continued, however, to bear it patient- 
Iw, concciving that his ill humour was part- 
ly occhſioned by the derangement and em- 
barraſiment of his affairs. At laſt a flight 
incident broke our connection. Fearing 
a noiſe in the neighbourhood, I put niy 
head out at the window to ſee what was 
the matter. Keimer being in the ſtreet, 
obſerved 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 
obſerved me, and in a loud and angrs tone 
told me to mind my 1 5 adding ſome 
reproachful words, which p qued me the 
more as they were uttered in the ſtrect; 
and tlie neiglibours, whom the ſame noiſe 


had Attracked to the windows, were wite 


neſſes of the manner in which JL was treat- 
ed. He immediately me up 10 the 
printing room, and Continued to exclaim 
againſt me. The quarrel became warm 
on both ſides, and he gave ma notice to 
quit him at the expiration of three monchs, 
as had been agreed between us; regrutting 
that he was obliged to give me ſo long a 
term. I told him that his regret was ſu- 
perfluous, as I was ready to quit him in- 
ilantly; and 1 took my hat and came out 
of the houſe, begging Meredith to cike 
care of ſome things which 1 left, and bring 
them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the Evening. 
We talked for fome time upon the quarrel 


that had taken place. He nad conccived 
a great veneration for me, and was ſorry 


I thould quit the houſe while he remained 
in it. He diſſuaded me from returning to 
my native country, as I began to think of 
doing. He reminded me that Kcimer owed 


more than he poſſeſſed; that his creditors | 


began to be alarmedz that lie kept his ſhop 
in 


187 


108 LIFE OF 
in a wretched ſtate, often ſelling things at 
prime coſt for the ſake of ready monev, 
and continually giving credit without keep- 
ing any accounts; that of conſequence he 
muſt very ſoon fail, winch would occaſt- 
on 2 yacancy from which 1 might derive 
advantage. I objected my want of money. 
Upon which he informe d me that his fa- 
ther had a very high opinion cf me, and, 
ſrom a converſation. that had paſſed he- 
tween them, he was ſure that he would 
advance whatever might be neceilary to 
eſtabliſn us, if I was willing to enter into 
partnerſhip with him. © My time with 
Reimer,” added he, „ will be at an end 
&« nextſpring. In the mean time we may 


* ſend to London for our preſs and types. 


cc J know that I am no werkman; but if 
« you agree to the propoſal, your ſkill in 
% the buſineſs will be balanced by the ca- 
66 pital I ſhall furniſh, and we wi.“ hare 
«© the profits equally.” His propoſal was 
reaſonable, and I ſell in with it. His fa- 
ther, who was then in the town, approve 
ed of it. He knew that I had ſome aſcen- 


dency over his fon, as I had been able to 
prevail on him to abſtain a long time 
from drinking brandy; and he hoped that, 
when more clofely connegted with him, 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 109 
1 mould cure him entirely of this unfortu- 


nate habit. 

[ gave the father a liſt of what it would 
be neceffary to import from London. He 
took it to a merchant, and the order was 
given. We agreed to keep the ſ-cret til 


| the arrival of the materials, and I was 1n 


the mean time to procure work, if poſſible, 
in another printing-houſe; but there was 
no place vacant, and I remained idle. Af- 
ter ſome days, Keimer having the expec- 
tation of bcing employed to print ſome 


| New-Jerſey money-bills, that would re- 
| quire types and engravings which I only 
could furniſh, and fearful that Bradford, 


by engaging me, might deprive him of this 
undertaking, ſent me a very civil meſſage, 
telling me that old friends ought not to be 


difunited on account ofafew words, Which 
w-rethe effect only of amomentary paſſion, 
and inviting me to return tohim. Meredith 


perſuaded me to comply with the invitati- 
on, particularly as it would afford him 
more opportunities of improving himſelf in 


the buſineſs by means of my inſtructions. 
I did ſoz and we lived upoa better terms 


than before our ſeparation. _ 
He obtained the New-Jerſey babnels; 


and, in order to execute it, I con 8 
a copper - plate printing- preſs; the firſt 
Vo“. I. L thats | 
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that had been ſeen in the country. I en- 
(raved various Ornaments and vignettes for 
the bills; and we repaired to Purlington 


together, where [| executed the whole to 


the general fatt>faftion 5 and he received 


a ſuin of money for this work, which e- 


aged him to keep his head above. water 


for a con iderable time longer. 


dt Burlington I formed acquaintance 
wich the principal perſonages of the pro— 


vince, many of whom were commillion— 


ed by the afſ»rably to ſuperintend the preſs, 
and to ſee that no more bills were printed 
than the law had preſcribed. According- 
ly they were conſtantly with us, each in 
his turn; and he that came commonly 
brought with him a friend or two to bear 
him company. My. mind was more * 
tivated by reading than Keimer's; and 1 
was for this reaſon, probably, that + 
ſet more value on my converſation. They 
took me to their houſcs, introduced me to 
their friends, and treated me with the 
greateſt civyity; while Keimer, though 
maſter, ſaw himſelf a little negieQtcd, 
He was, in fact, a ſtrange animal, iguo— 


rant of the common modes of life, apt to 


oppoſe with rudeneſs generally received 
opinions, an enthufiaſt in certain points 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 111 
of religion, diſguſtingly unclean in his 
perſon, and a little knavidh withal. 

We remainedtherenearly three months; 
and at the expiration of this period 1 could 
clude in the liſt of oy friends, Judge 
Allen, Samuel Buſtil, feoretary of the 


province, Iſaac Pearſon, Joſcph Cooper, 


{eyeral of the Smiths, all members of the 


aſſembly, and Iſaac Decon, inſpector- ge- 
neral, The laſt was a threwd and ſub- 
tle old man. He told me, that, when a 


Loy, his firſt employment had been that.. 


of carrying clay to brick- makers; that he 
did not learn to write till he was ſomes 


what advanced in life; that he was after- 
-wards employed as an underling to a ſur- 
veyor, who taught him his trade, and 
that by induſtry he had at laſt acquired a 


competent fortune. © I foreſee,” ſaid he 


one day to me, that you will ſoon ſup- 


plant this man,” ſpeaking of Kemner, 
“and pct a fortune in the buſineſs at 
Philadelphia.” He was wholly ignorant 
at the time of my intention of eſtabliſh- 


ing mylclf there, or any where elſe. 
'Pheſe friends were very [:rviceable to me 


in the end, as was I alſo, upon occaſion, 
to ſome of them; and they have continu- 
ed ever ſince the ir eſteem for me. 
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Before I relate the particulars of my 
entrance into buſineſs, it may be proper 
to inform you what was at that time the 
ſtate of my mind as to moral principles, 
that you may ſee the degree of influence 
they had upon the ſubſequent events of 

my life. 


My parents had given me betimes reli- 
gious mpreſſions; and I received from my 


infancy a picus education in the princt- 


ples of Calviniſm. But ſcarcely was I 
arrived at fifteen years of age, when, 
after having doubted in turn of different 
tenets, according as I found them com- 
bated in the different books that I read, 
I began to doubt of revelation itſelf. 
Some volumes ag:1:{t deiſm fel! into my 
hands. Ihey wee laid to be the ſub- 
ſtance of ſermons preached at Boyle's lec- 
ture, It happened that they produced on 
me an effect preciſcly the reverſe of what 
was intended by the writers; for the ar- 


gumeunts of the deins, which were cited 
in order to be refuted, 


much more forcible * the refutation 
itfelf. In a word, I ſoon became a per- 
feck deiſt. My arguments perverted ſome 
iber young perlonsz particularly * 
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and Raiph. But in the ſequel, when I 
recollected that they had both uſed me 
extremely ill, without the ſmalleſt re- 


morſe; when I confidered the behaviour 


of Keith, another treethinker, and my 
own conduct towards Vernon and IMifs 
Read, which at times gave me much un- 
eaſineſs, I was lad to ſuſpect that this 
doctrine, though it might be true, was 


not very utc ful. began to entertain a 
ls favourabis opinion of my London 
pamphlet, to which I had prefixed, as a 


motios the following lines ol Dryden; 


Whatever i is, is right; though purblind man 
Sees but part of the chain, the neareſt Unk, 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That poiſes all above. 


and of which the object was to prove, 


from the attributes of God, his goodneſs, 
wiſdom, and power, that there could be 


no ſuch thing as evil in the world; that 


vice and virtue did not in reality exiſt, 
2nd were nothing more than vain Giſtine- 


tions. I no longer regarded it as fo blame- 


leſs a work as I had formerly imagined; 


and I ſuſpected that ſome error mult have 


imperceptibly glided into my argument, 


by which all the inferences I had drawn 
from it had been affected, as frequently 
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happens in metaphyſical reaſonings. Ina 
word, I was at laſt convinced that truth, 


probity, and ſincerity. in tranſactions be- 
tween man and man, were of the utmoſt 
importance to the happineſs of life; and 
I reſolved from that moment, and wrote 
the reſolution in my journal, to practiſe 


them as long as I lived. 


Revelation indeed, as ſuch, had no 
influence on my mind; but I was of opi- 
nion that, though certain actions could 
not be bad merely becauſe revelation pro- 
hibited them, or good becauſe it enjoined 


them, yet it was probable that thoſe acti- 


ons were prohibited becauſe they were 
bad for us, or enjoined becauſe advanta- 


geous in their nature, all things conſider- 
ed, This perſuaſion, divine providence, 


or ſome guardian angel, and perhaps a 


concurrence of favourable circumſtances 
co-operating, preſerved me from all im- 


morality, or groſs and voluntary injuſtiee, 
to which my want of religion was calcu- 
lated to expoſe me, in the dangerous pe- 


riod of youth, and in the hazardous ſitu- 
ations in which I ſometime found myſelf, 
among ſtrangers, and at a diſtance from 
the eye and admonitions of my father, 


I may ſay voluntary, becauſe the errors in- 
to which I had fallen, had been in a man- 
| | ner 
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ner the forced reſult either of my own in- 


experience, or the diſhoneſty of others. 
Thus, before I entered on my new career, 


] had imbibed ſolid principles, and a 


character of probity. I knew their value; 
and I made a folemn engagement wuh 


myſelf never to depart from them. 


I had not long returned from Duriinge 


ton before our printing materials arrived 
from London. I ſettled my accounts with 


Keimer, and quitted him, with his own. 


conſent, before he had any knowledge of 


our plan. We found a houſe to let near 
the market. We took it; and to render 


the rent leſs burthenſome (it was then 


twenty-four pounds a year, but I have 


ſince known 1t let for ſeventy), we ad- 
mitted Thomas Godfrey, a glazier, with 
his family, who eaſed us of a conſidera- 
ble part of it; and with him we agreed to 
board. | of 


We had no ſooner unpacked our letters, 


and put our preſs in order, than a perſon of 


my acquaintance, George Houſe, brought 


us a countryman, whom he had met 


in the ſtreets enquiring for a printer. 


Our money was almoſt exhauſted by the 
nuniber of things we had been obliged to 


procure. . The five ſhillings we received 


from 
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from this countryman, the firſt fruit of 


our earnings, coming fo ſeaſonably, gave 
me more pleaſure than any ſum i have 


ſince gained; and the recollection of the 
gracitude I felt on this occaſion to George 
Hbuſe, has rendered me often more dif- 
poſed, than perhaps I ſhould otherwiſe 
have been, to enccurage young beginncrs 
in trade. 

There are in every country moroſe 
beings, who are always prognoſticating 
ruin. There was one of this ſtamp at 
Philadelphia, He was a man of fortune, 
declined in years, had an air of wiſdom, 
and a very grave manner of ſpeaking. 


His name was Samucl Mickle. I knew + 


him not; but he ſtopped one day at my 


door, and aſked me if 1 was the young 


man who had lately opened a new print- 
ing-houſe. Upon my anſwering in the 
athrmative, he ſaid that he was very ſor- 


ry for me, as it was an expenſive under- 


taking, and the money that had been laid 
out upon it would be loſt, Philadelphia 
being a place falling into decay; its in- 
habitants having all, or nearly all of them, 


been obliged to call together their credi- 
tors. That he knew, from undoubted - 


fact, the circumſtances which might lead 
us to 1 the contrary, ſuch as new. 
3 buildings, 
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buildings, and the advanced price of rent, 


to be deceitful appearances, which in re- 
aliry contributed to haſten the general 
ruin; and he gave me ſo long a detail of 


mlefortatnes; actually exifting, or which 


were ſoon to take place, that he left me 
almoſt in a ſtate of deſpair. Had I known 
this man before I entered into trade,“ 
ſhould doubtleſs never have ventured. } 

continued however to live in this place of 
decay, and to declaim in the ſame ſtyle, 
refuſing for many years to buy a houſe, 
becauſe all was going to wreck; and in 
the end I had the ſatisfaction to ſee him 
pay five times as much for one as it would 


have coſt him had he purchaſed it when 


he firft began his lamentations. 


I ought to have related, that, during 
the autmn of the preceding year, I had u- 
mited the majority of well informed per- 
ſons of my acquaintance into a club, which 
we called by the name of the Junto, and 


the object of which was to improve our 


underſtandings. We met every Friday 


evening. The regulations I drew up, 
obliged every member to propoſe, in his 


turn, one or more. queſtions upon ſome 
point of morality, politics, or philoſophy, 
which \ were to be diſcuſſed by the ſociery; 

and 
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and to read, once in three months, an eſ- 
fy of his own compoſition; o whatever 
ſ:bj-£t he pl-aſed. Our devates were un- 
der the direction of a preſident, and were 
to be diftated only by a ſincere deſire of 


. 1 nr 121 * 
trutuz che pleafure of diſputing, aud the 


vanity of triumph! having no tare iu the 


buſineſs; and in order to prevent undue. 


warmth, every expreſſion which implied 


obſtinate adherence to an opinion, and all 


direct contradiction, were prohibited, un- 
der linail pecuniary penalties. 


The firſt meubers of our club were 


Joſeph Breintnal, wheſe occupation was 


that of a fcrivener. He was a middle- 


aged man, of a good natural diſpolition, 
{irongiy attached to his friends, a great 
lover of poetry, reading every thing tha 
came in his way, and writing tolerabiy 
well, ingenious in many little trifles, and 
of an agreeable converiation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a ſkilful, though fell 
taught mathematician, and who was after- 


wards the inventor of what now gocs by 


tie name of Hadlcy's dial; but he had lit- 
tle knowledge out of his own line, and 
was inſupportable in company, always re- 
quiring, like the majority of mathemati- 
cians that have fallen in my way, an un- 
uſual preciſion in every thing that is ſaid, 
. continually 
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continually contradiQting, or making trif- 


ling diſtinctions; a ſure way of defeating 
all the ends of converſation. He very 
ſoon left us. | 

Nicholas Scull, a ſurveyor, and who 
became aftervards ſurveyor-general. He 
was fond of books, and wrote verſes. 

William Parſons, brought up to the 
trade of a ſhoe-maker, but who, having 
a tuſte for reading, had acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics. He 
firſt ſtudied then with a view to aſtrolo- 
gy, and was afterwards the firſt to laugh 
at his folly. He alſo became eee 
neral. 

William Mawegridge, a joiner, and very 
excellent mechanic; and in other reſpects 
a man of ſolid underſtanding. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and 
Greeks Webb, of whom I have already 
18 52 

Robert Grace, a young man of for- 
tune; generous, animated, and witty; 
fond of epigrams, but more fond of his 
friends. - 

And laſtly, William Coleman, at that p 
time a merchant's clerk, and nearly of my 
own age. He had a cooler and clearer 
head, a better heart, and more ſcrupulous 
morals, than almoſt any other perſon I. 

have 
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have ever met with. He became a very 
reſpeCtable merchant, and one of our pro- 
vincial judges. Our friendſhip ſubſiiteq, 
without interruption, for more than forty 
years, till the period of his death; and 
tl:e club continued to exiſt almoſt as long. 
his was the belt ſchool of politics and 
philoſophy that then exhiitcd in the pro- 
vince; for our queſtions, which were 

ead a week previous to their diſcuſſion, 
induced us to perule attentively tuch books 
as were written upon the ſubjects pro- 
poſed, that we might be able to ſpeak up- 
on them more pertinently. We thus ac- 
quired the habit of converſing more a- 
greeably; every object being diſcufled 
conformably to our regulations, and in a 
manner to prevent mutual diſyuſt. To 
this circumſtance may be attributed the 
long duration of the club; which I ſtall 
have frequent occaſion to mention as 1 
proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as being one 
of the means on which I had to count 
for ſucceſs in my buſineſs; every member 
exerting himſelt. to procure work for us. 
Breintnal, among others, obtained for us, 
on the part of the Quakers, the printing 
of forty ſheets of their hiſtory; of which 
SE was to be done by Leimer. Our 

execution 
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execution of this work was by no means 
maſterly; as the price was very low. It 
was in folio, upon pro patria paper, and 


in the pica letter, with heavy notes in the 


ſmalleſt type. I compoſed a ſheet a day, 
and Meredith put it to the preſs. It was 
frequently eleven o'clock at night, ſome- 
times later, before I had finiſhed my diſ- 


tribution for the next day's taſk; for the 
little things which our friends occaſionally 


ſent us, kept us back in this work: = I 
was fo determined to compoſe a ihect a 
day, that one evening, when my den was 


impoſed, and my days work, as I thought, 


at an end, an accident having broken this 


form, and deranged two complete folio 


pages, I immediately diſtributed, and com- 
poſed them anew before I went to bed. 
This unwearied induſtry, which was 
perceived by our neighbours, began to ac- 
quire us reputation and credit. I learned, 
among other things, that our new print= 


ing houſe being the ſubject of converſati- 


on at a club of merchants, who met every 


evening, it was the general opinion that 


it would fail; chere being already two print- 


ing, houſes in the town, Keimer's and 


Bradford's. But Dr. Bard, whom you 
and I had occaſion to ſee, many years af- 
ter, at his native town-of St. Andrew's 
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in Scotland, was of a different opinion, 
*The induſtry of this Franklin (ſaid he) 


“ is ſuperior to any thing of the kind I 
« hare ever witneſſed. I fee him ſtill at 
„ work when TI return from the club at 
night, and he is at it again in the morn- 
& ing before his neighbours are cut of 
© bed.” This account ſtruck the reſt of 
the aſſembly, and ſhortly after one of its 
members came to our houſe, and offered 
to ſupply us with articles of ſtationary 
but we wiſhed not as yet to embarrats 
_ ourſelves with keeping a ſhop. It is not 
for the ſake of applauſe that I enter ſo 
freely into the particulars of my induſtry, 
but that ſuch of my deſcendants as fhall 
read theſe memoirs may know the uſe cf 
this virtue, by ſeeing in the recital of my 
life the effects it operated in my favour. 


George Webb, having found a Gerd 
_ who lent him the neceflary ſum to buy out 
his time of Keimer, came one day to of- 
ſer himſelf to us as a journeyman. We 
could not employ him immediately; but 
J fooliſhly told him, under the roſe, that 
I intended ſhortly to publiſh a new perlo- 
dical paper, and that we ſhould then have 
work for him. My hopes of ſucceſs, which 
I imparted to him, were founded on the 

circumſtance, 
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circumſtance, that the only paper we had 
in Philadelphia at that time, and which 
Bradford printed, was a paltry thing, mi- 
ſerably conducted, in no reſpect amuling; 

and which yet was profitable. 1 conſt- 
quently ſuppoſed that a good work of this 


kind could not fail of ſucceſs. Webb be- 
trayed my ſecret to Reimer, who, to pre- 


vent me, immediately publiſhed the Pre 
Pectus of a paper that he intended to in- 


ſtitute himſelf, and in which Webb was to 


be engaged. 

I was exaſperated at this proceeding, 
and, with a view to counteract them, not 
being able at preſent to mititute my own 
paper, I wrote ſome humorous pieces in 
Bradford's, under the title of the Buty 
Body“; and which was continued for te- 
veral months by Breintnal. I hereby fix- 
ed the attention of the public upon Brad- 
ford's paper; and the preſpectus of Kei- 
mer, which we turned into ridicule, was 
treated with contempt. He began, not- 
withſtanding, his paper; and after conti- 


nuing it for nine months, having ac moſt | 
not more than ninety ſubſerivers, he of- 


3 manuſcript note in the due of the W 
Mercury, preſerved in the Philadelphia library, fays, 
that Franklin wrote the five firſt numbers, and part 
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fered it me for a mere trifle. I had for 
ſome time been ready for ſuch an engage- 
ment; I therefore inſtantly took it upon 
myſelf, and in a few years it proved ex- 
tremely profitable to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to ſpeak i in the 
ſirſt perſon, though cur partnerſhip till 
continued. It is, perhaps, becauſe, in 


fact, the whole buſineſs devolved upon me. 


Meredith was no compoſitor, and but an 


indifferent preſſman; and it was rarely 


that he abſtained from hard drinking. 


My friends were ſorry to ſ:e me connec- 
ted with him; but I contrived to derive 
from it the utmoſt advautage the caſe ad- 


mitted. 
Our firſt number produced no other ef- 


fed than any other paper which had ap- 
peared in the province, as to type and 


printing; but ſome remarks, in my prcu- 
liar ſtyle of writing, upon the diſpute 
which then prevailed between governor 


Burnet and the Maſſichuſett aſſ-mbly, 


ſtruck ſome perſons as above mediocrity 
cauſed the paper and its editors to be talk- 


ed of, and in a few weeks induced them 


to become our ſubſcribers. Many others 


followed their example; and our ſubſcrip- 


tion continued to increaſe. This was one 
of the firſt good effects of the pains I had 
| taken 
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taken to learn to put my ideas on paper- 
] derived this farther ares from it, 
that the leading men of the place, ſeeing 
in the author of this publication a man ſo 


well able to uſe his pen, chought! it right 
to patroniſe and encourage me. 


The votes, laws, and other public pieces, 


were printed by Bradford. An addreſs 
of the houſe of aſſembly to the governor 
had been executed by him in a very coarſe 


and incorrect manner. We reprinted it 


with accuracy and neatneſs, and ſent a 


copy to every member. They perceived 


the difference; and it fo ſtrengthened the 
influence of our friends in the aſſembly, 
that we were nominated its printer for the 


following year. 


Among theſe friends I ought not to for- 
get one member in particular, Mr. Ha- 
muton, whom I have mentioned in a for- 


mer part of my narrative, and who was 


now returned from England. He warm- 


ly intereſted himſeif for me on this occa- 


ſion, as he did likewiſs on many others 
afterwardsz having continued his kind- 
neſs to me till his death. 


About this period Mr. Vernon remind- 


ed me of the debt I owed him, but with- 
out preſſing me for payment. I wrote a 
handſome letter on the occaſion, begging 
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him to wait a little longer, to which he 


conſented; and as ſoon as I was able I paid 
him, principal and intereſt, with many 
expreſſions of gratitude; ſo that this error 
ofmy life was in a manner atoned for. 
But another trouble now happened to 


me, which I had not the ſmalleſt reaſon 


to expect. Meredith's father, who, ac- 


cording to our agreement, was to defray - 


the whole expence of our printing mate- 
rials, had only paid a hundred pounds, 


Another hundred was ſtill due, and the 


merchant being tired of waiting, com- 
menced a ſuit againſt us. We bailed the 
action, but with the melancholy proſpect, 
that, if the money was not forthcoming 


at the time fixed, the affair would come 
do iſſue, judgment be put in execution, 
our delightful hopes be annihilated, and 


ourſelves entirely ruined; as the type and 


preſs mult be fold, perhaps at half their 


value, to pay the debt. 
In this diſtreſs, two real friends, whoſe 


_ generous conduct I have never forgotten, 


and never ſhall forget while I retain the 
remembrance of any thing, came to me 
ſeparately, without the knowledge of each 
other, and without my having applied to 
either of them. Each offered me whate 


over money might be neceſſary, to take 
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the buſineſs into my own hands, if the 
thing was practicable, as they did not like 


I ſhould continue in partnerſhip with Me- 
redith, who, they ſaid, was frequently 


ſeen drunk in the ſtreets, and gambling 
at ale-houſes, which very much injured 
our credit. Theſe friends were William 
Coleman and Robert Grace. I told them, 


that while there remained any probability 


that the Merediths would fulfil their part 
of the compact, I could not propoſe a ſe- 


paration; as I conceived mylelf to be 
under obligations to them for what they 


had done already, and were ſtill diſpoſed 
to do if they had the power: but in the 
end ſhould they fail in their engagement, 
and our partnerſhip be diffolved, I ſhould 
then think myſclf at liberty to accept the 
kindneſs of my friends... 
Things remained for ſome time in this 


ſtate. At laſt I ſaid one day to my part- 


ner, * Your father is perhaps diſſatisfied 


with your having a ſhare only in the buſi- 


neſs, and is unwilling to do for two, what 
he would do for you alone. Tell me 
frankly if that be the caſe, and I will re- 


ſign the whole to you, and do for myſelf. 


as well as I can.“ No (ſaid he) my fa- 
ther has feally been diſappointed in his 


hopes; he is not able to pay, and I wiſh, 
237) 1 tO 
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to put him to no farther inconvenience. 


I ſee that T am not at all calculated for a 


printer; I was educated as a farmer, and 
it was abſurd in me to come here, at thir- 
ty years of age, and bind myſelf appren- 
tice to a new trade, Many of my coun- 
trymen are going to ſettle in North Caro- 
lina, where the foil is exceedingly favoura- 
ble. I am tempted to go with them, and 
to reſume my former occupation. You 


will doubtleſs find friends who will aſſiſt 


you. If you will take upon yourſelf the 
debts of the partnerſhip, return my father 


the hundred pounds he has advanced, pay 


my little perſonal debts, and give me thir- 
ty pounds and a new ſaddle, I will re- 
nounce the partnerſhip, and conſign over 


the whole ſtock to you.” 


I accepted this propoſal without heſita- 
tion. It was committed to payer, and 


ſigned and ſealed without delay. I gave 
him what he demanded, and he departed 
ſoon after for n fe from whence he 
ſent me, in the following year, two long 
letters, containing the beſt accounts that 


had yet been given of that country, as to 


climate, ſoil, agriculture, &c. for he 
Was well verſed in theſe matters. 1 pub- 
liſhed them in my newſpaper, and they 


were received with great ſatisfaCtion. 
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As ſoon as he was gone! applied to my 
two friends, and not wiſhing to give a dif- 
obliging preſence to either of them, I ac- 
cepted from each half what he had offer- 
ed me, and which it was neceflary I 
ſhould have. I paid the partnerthip debts, 
and continued the buſinefs on my own 
account; taking care to inform the pub- 
lic, by advertiſement, of the partnerſhip 
being diſſolved. This was, I think, in 


the yeat 1729, or thereabout. 


Nearly at the ſame period the people 
demanded a new emiſſion of paper money; 
the exiſting and only one that had taken 
place in the province, and which amount- 
ed to hfreen thouſand pounds, being ſoon 


to expire. The wealthy inhabitants, pre- 


judiced againſt every fort of paper cur- 
rcncy, from the fear of its depreciation, 
of which there had been an inſtance in 
the province of New-Engiand, to the in- 
jury of its holders, flrongly oppoſed the 
meaſure. We had diſcuſſcd this affair in 
our junto, in which I was on the fide of 
the new emiſhon; convinced that the 
firſt ſmall ſum, fabricated in 1723, had 
done much good in the province, by fa- 
vouring commerce, induſtry and popula- 
tion, ſince all the houſes were now 1n- 
habited, and many other building; where- 

| as 
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as I remembered to have ſeen, when I 
ift paraded the ſtreets of Philadelphia 


eating my rell, the majority of thoſe in 


W nut- ſtreet, dccond-ſtrcct, Fourth- 

rout, as wel 1 as 2 great number in Cheſ- 
nut and other ſtreets, with papers on them 
ſiguityiog that they were to be let; which 
made: me think at the time that the inha- 


bitants of the town were deſerting it one 


after another. 
Our debates made me fo fully maſter 
of the ſubject, that I wrote and publiſh: d 
an anonymous pamphlet, entitled An En- 
quiry into the Nature and Neceſſity of a 


Paper Currency. It was very well recci- 


ved by the lower and middling Cials of 
people; but it diſpleaſed the opulent, as it 
increaſcd the clamour in favour of the 
new emiſhon. Having, however, no wri- 
ter among them capable of anſwering it, 
their 0; potion became leſs violent; and 
there being in the houſe of aſſembly a ma- 


jority for "the meaſure, it aſſed. The 
friends I had acquired in the houſe, per- 


ſuaded that I had done the country eſſen- 


tial ſervice on this occahon, rewarded me 


by giving me the printing of the bills. It 
was a lucrative employment, and proved 
a very ſe alonable help to me; another ad- 


vantage 
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vantage which I derived from having ha- 
bituated myſelf to write. 

Time and experience ſo fully demon- 
ſtrated the utility of paper currency, that 
it never after experienced any conſiderable 
oppoſition; ſo that it ſoon amounted to 
55,0co]. and in the year 1739 to 80,000]. 
It has fince riſen, during the laſt war, to 
350,000l. trade, buildings and popuiation 


having in the interval continually increaſ- 


8 
ed: but I am now convinced that there are 


liwits beyond which paper money would 
be prejudicial. 

T ſoon after obtained, by the influence 
of my friend Hamilton, the printing of 
the Newcaſtle paper money, another pro- 
fable work, as I then thought it, little 
things appearing great to perſons of mo- 
derate fortune; and they were realiy great 
to me, as proving great encouragements. 

Te alſo procured me the printing of the 
I:ws and votes of that government, which 


I retained as long as 1 continued m the 
pallets 


I now opened a ſmall ſtationer's ſhop. 
I kept bonds and agreements of ail kinds, 
drawn up in a more accurate form than 
had yet been ſcen in that part of the woridz 


a work in which I was allied by my 
| friend 
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friend Breintnal. Thad alfo paper, parch- 
ment, paſtebcard, books, &c. One White- 
maſh, an excellent compoſitor, whom J 
had known in London, came to offer him- 
ſelf. I engaged him; and he continucd 
conſtantly and diligently to work with me. 
I 2!ſo took an apprentice, the fon of A- 
quila Roſe. 

began to pay, by degrees, the debt I 
had contracted; and in order to inſure my 
credit and charater as a tradeſman, I took 
care not only to be really induſtrious and 
frugal, but alſo to avoid every appearance 
of the contrary. I was plainly dreſſed, and 


never ſeen in any place of public amuſe- 
ment. I never went a fiſhing or hunting. 


A book indeed enticed me ſometimes from 
my work, but it was ſeldom, by ſtealth, 
and occaſioned no ſcandal; and to ſhow 


that I did not think myſelf above my pro- 


feſſion, I conveyed home ſometimes in a 
wheelbarrow the paper I purchaſed at the 
warehouſes. 

I thus obtained the reputation of babes 
an induſtrious young man, and very punc- 
tual in his payments. The merchants who 
1mported articles of ſtationary folicited my 


cuſtom; others offered to furniſh me with 


books, and my little trade went on pro- 


Meanwhile 


 Tperoully, 
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Meanwhile the credit and buſineſs of 


Reimer diminiſhing every day, he was at 


laſt forced to ſell his ſtock to ſatisfy his 
creditors; and he betook himſelf to Bar- 
badoes, where he lived for fome time in a 
very impoveriſhed ſtate. His apprentice, 


David Harry, whom I had iuſtructed 


while I worked with Keimer, having 
bought his materials, ſucceeded him in the 
buſineſs. I was apprehenſive, at firit, of 


finding in Harry a powerful competitor, as 


he was allied to an opulent and reſpeCtable 


family; I therefore propoſed a partnerſhip, 
which, happily for me, he rej<cted with 


diſdain. He was extremely proud, thought 


himſelf a fine gentleman, lived extrava- 
gantly, and purſued amuſements which 


ſuffered him to be ſcarcely ever at home; 


of conſequence he became in debt, neglect- 
ed his buſineſs, and buſineſs neglected 
him. Finding in a ſhort time nothing to 
do in the country, he followed Keimer to 
Barbadoes, carrying his printing materials 
with him. There the apprentice employ- 


ed his old maſter as a journeyman. They 
were continually quarreiling; and Harry 
{till getting in debt, was obliged at laſt to 


ſeil his preſs and types, and return to his 


old occupation of huſbandry in Pennſylva- 


nia. The perſon who purchaſed them em- 


ployed 
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ployed Keimer to manage the buſineſs; 
but he died a few years after. 


I had now at Philadelphia no competi- 
tor but Bradford, who, being in eaſy cir— 
cumſtances, did not eng ve in the print- 
ing of books, except now and then as 


workmen chanced to oſter themſelves; and 


was not anxious to extend his trade. He 
had, however, one advantage over me, as 
he had the direction of the poſt- office, and 
was of conſequence ſuppoſed to have bct- 
ter opportunities of obtaining news. His 
paper was alſo ſuppoſed to be more advan- 
tagcous to advertiſing cuſtomers; and in 
conſequence of that ſuppoſition, his adver- 
tiſements were much more numerous than 
mine: this was a ſource of great profit to 
him, and diſadvantageous to me. It was 
to no purpoſe that I really procured other 
papers, and diſtributed my own, by means 
of the poſt; the public took for granted 
my inability in this reſpect; and I was 
indeed unable to conquer it in any other 
mode than by bribing ths poſt. boys, who 
ſerved me only by ſtealth, Bradford being 
ſo illiberal as to forbid them. This treat- 
ment of his excited my reſentment 5 and 

my diſguſt was ſo rooted, that, when J 


afterwards ſucceeded him | in the poſt-of- 


fice, 


ab ſorbed by mathematics. 
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fice, I took care to avoid copying his ex- 
ample. 


I had hitherto continued to board with 


Godfrey, who, with his wife and chil. 


dren, occupied part of my houſe, and half 
of the {hop for his buſineſs; at which in- 
dced he worked very little, being always 
Mrs. Godfrey 
formed a wiſh of marryivg me to the 
daughter of one of her relations. She con- 
trived various opportunities of bringing us 
together, till ſhe ſaw that I was captivate fa 
edz which was not difficult, the lady in 
queſtion poſleſhng great perſonal merit. 
The parents encouraged my addreſſes, by 
inviting me continuallyto ſupper, and leav- 
ing us together, till at laſt it was time to 
come to an explanation. Mrs. Godfrey 
undertook to negociate our little treaty. 1 


gave her to underſtand, that I expected to 


receive with the young lady a ſum of mo- 
ney that would enable me at leaſt to diſ- 
charge the remainder of my debt for my 
printing materials. It was then, I believe, 
not more than a hundred pounds. She 
brought me for anſwer, that they had no 
ſuch ſum at their diſpoſal. J obſerved that 
it might eaſily be obtained, by a mortgage 
on their houſe. The reply to this was, af 
ter a few days interval, that they did not 
„ 2 approve 
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approve of the match; that they had con- 
ſuited Bradford, and found that the buſi- 


neſs of a printer was not Jucrative ; that 


my letters would ſoon be worn out, and 


mult be ſupplied by new ones; that Kei- 


mer and Harry had failed, and that, pro- 
bably, I ſhould do ſo too. Accordingly 


they forbade me the houſe, and the young 


lady was confined. I know not if they 
had really changed their minds, or it it 
was merely an artifice, ſuppoſing our af- 


fections to be too far engaged for us to de- 


ſilt, and that we ſhould contrive to mar- 
ry ſecretly, which would leave them at li- 
berty to give or not as they pleaſed. But, 
ſuſpecting this motive, I never went again 
to their houſe. | 
Some time after Mrs. Godfrey inform- 
e1 me that they were very favourably diſ- 


poſed towards me, and wiſhed me to re- 


new the acquaintance; but I declared a 
firm reſolution never to have any thing 
more to do with the family. The God- 


freys expreſſed ſome reſentment at this; 


and as we could no longer agree, they 


changed their reſidence, leaving me in 


poſſeſſion of the whole houſe. I then re- 
fulved to take no more lodgers. This af- 


fair having turned my thoughts to mar- 


riage, I looked around me, and made o- 
vertures 
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. ertures of alliance in other quarters; but 

. J ſoon found that the profeſſion of a prin- 

t er being generally locked upon as a poor 

1 trade, I could expect no money with a 

- KH wife, at leaſt if I wiſhed her to poſits a- 

5 ny other charm. Meanwhile, that paſ- 

y ſion of youth, ſo difficult to govern, had 

5 often drawn me into intrigues with defpi- 

y cable women who fell in my way; which 

t were not unaccompanied withexpence and 

8 inconvenience, beſides the perpetual riſk 

© of injuring my health, and catching a diſ- 

» caſe which I dreaded above all things. But 

7 I was fortunate enough to eſcape this dan- ; 

X ger. | 

n As a neighbour and old acquaintance, | 
J had kept up a friendly intimacy with the | 

* family of Miſs Read. IIer parents had | 

5 retained an affection for me from the tine 

5 of my lodging in their houſe. I was often 

a invited thither; they conſulted me about — 

g their affairs, and I had been ſometime ſer- 

Wi viceable to them. I was touched with the | 

f unhappy ſituation of their daughter, who 9 

y was almoſt always melancholy, and con- 

a tinually ſeeking ſolitude. I regarded my 

5 forgetfulneſs and inconſtancy, during my 

f abode in London, as the principal cauſe | 

8 of her mis fortune; though her mother had 

1 the candour to attribute the fault to her- 

8 1 N 3 ſelf, 
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felf, rather than to me, becauſe, after 
having prevented our marriage previoully 
to my departure, ſhe had induced her to 
marry another in my abſence. 


Our mutual affection revived; but there | 


exiſted great obſtacles to our union. Her 
marriage was conſidered, indeed, as not 
being valid, the man having, it was ſaid, 
a former wife ſtill living in England; but 
of this it was difficult to obtain a proof at 


ſo great a diſtance; and though a report 


prevailed of his being dead, yet we had no 


certainty of itz and ſuppoſing i it to be true, 
he had left many debts, for the payment 


of which his ſucceſſor might be ſued. We 
ventured nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all theſe 


difficulties; and I married her on the firſt 


of September 1930. None of the incon- 
veniences we had feared happened to us. 


She proved to me a good and faithful com- 
panion, and contributed eſſentially to the 
| ſucceſs of my ſhop. We proſpered toge- 
ther, and it was our mutual ſtudy to ren- 


der each other happy. Thus J corrected, 


as well as I could, this * error 1 = | 
| youth. | 


Our club was not at that time eſtabliſh- . 
ed at a tavern. We held our meetings at 


Lok houſe of Mr. _— who appropriat- 


ed 
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ed a room to the purpoſc. Some mem- 


ber obſerved one day, that as our books 
were frequently quoted in the courſe of 


our diſcuſſions, it would be convenient to 
have them collected in the room in which 


we aſſembled, in order to be conſulted up- 


on occaſion; and that, by thus forming a 
common library of our individual collecti- 
ons, each would have the advantage of uſ- 
ing the books of all the other members, 
which would nearly be the fame as if he 


poſſeſſed them all himſelf. The idea wag 


approved, and we accordingly brought 
ſuch books as we thought we could ſpare, 
which were placed at the end of the ciube 
room. 'They amounted not to ſo many as. 
we expected; and though we made con- 
ſiderable uſe of them, yet ſome inconve= 
niences reſulting, from want of care, it 
was agreed, after about a year, to deſtroy 
the collection; and each took away ſuch 
books as belonged to him. 
It was now that I firſt ſtarted the 1 5 
of eſtabliſhing, by ſubſcription, a public 
library. 1 drew up the propoſals, had 
them ingrofſed in form by Brockden the 
attorney, and my project ſucceeded, as 
will be ſeen in the 2 N * 
% i e ee „„ * 
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[The life of Dr. Franklin, as written 
by himſelf, ſo far as it has yet been com- 
municated to the world, breaks off in this 
place. We underſtand that it was conti- 
nued by him ſomewhat farther, and we 
hope that the remainder will, at ſome fu- 
ture period, be communicated to the pub- 
lic. We have no heſitation in ſuppoſing 
that every reader will find himſelf greatly 


intereſted by the frank ſimplicity and the 


philoſophical diſcernment by which theſe 
pages are ſo eminently characteriſed. We 
1 


ave therefore thought proper, in order as 
much as poſlible to relieve his regret, to 


ſubjoin the following continuation, by one 


of the doctor's intimate friends. It is ex- 


tracted from an American periodical pub- 


lication, aud was written by the late Dr. 
Stuber“ of Philadelphia.] 


Dr Stuber was born in Philadelphia, of Ger- 
man parents. He was ſent, at an early age, to the 
univerſity, where his genius, diligence and amiable 
temper ſoon acquired him the” particular notice and 
favour of thoſe under whoſe immediate direQion he 
| was placed, After peſſing through the common 
courſe of ſtudy, in a much ſhorter time than uſual, 
he left the univerſity, at the age of ſixteen, with 


great reputation. Not long after, he entered on the 
ſtudy of Phyſic; and the zeal with which he purfued | 


it, and the advances he made, gave his friends rea- 
wo. to form the moſt flattering proſpects of his future 


A 
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HE promotion of literature had been 


purſuits; and thoſe few, whoſe inclinati- 


ons led them to ſtudy, found it difficult to 
gratify them, from the want of ſufhcient- 


ly large libraries. In ſuch circumſtances, 


the eſtabliſhment of a public library was 
an important event. This was firſt ſet on 
foot by Franklin, about the year 1731. 


Fifty perſons ſubſcribed forty ſhillings each, 
and agreed to pay ten ſhillings annually, 


The number encreaſedy and in 1747, the 
company was incorporated by the name of 
« The Library Company of Philadelphia.” 


Several other companies were formed in 


tais city in imitation of it. Theſe were 


all at length united with the library com- 


eminence and uſefulneſs in the profeſſion. As Dr. 


S-uber's circumſtances were very moderate, he did not 


think this purſuit well calculated to anſwer them, 


He therefore relinquiſhed it, after he had obtained a 
degree in the profeſſion, and qualified himſelf te 


practiſe with credit and ſucceſs; and immediately en- 
tered on the ſtudy of Law. In purſuit of the laſt» 


| mentioned object, he was prematurely arreſted, be- 


fore he had an opportunity of reaping the fruit of 
thoſe talents with which he was endowed, and of a 
youth ſpent in the ardent and ſucceſsſul purſuit of 
uſeful and elegant literature. 


. pany 


little attended to in Penniylvania. 
Moſt of the inhabitants were too much 
immerſed in buſineſs to think of ſcientific 
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pany of Philadelphia, which tuus receiv- 
ed a conſiderable acceſſion of books and 
property. It now contains about eight 
thouſand volumes on all ſubjects, a philo- 
ſophical apparatus, and a good beginning 
towards a collection of natural and artifi- 
cial curioſities, beſides landed property of 
_ conkliderable value. "Phe company have 
lately built an elegant houſe in Fifth-ſtreer, 
in the front of which will be erected 7 
marble ſtatue of their founder, Benjamin 
Franklin. 
This inſtitution was greatly encouraged 
by the friends of literature in America and 
in Great Britain. The Penn family di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their donations. 
Amongſt the earlieſt friends of this inſti- 
tution muſt be mentioned the late Peter 
Collinſon, the friend and correſpondent 
of Dr. Franklin. He not only made con- 
ſiderable preſents himſelf, and obtained o- 
thers from his friends, but voluntarily un- 
dertook to manage the buſineſs of the com- 
_ pany in London, recommending books, 
purchaſing and ſhipping them. His ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and zeal for the pro- 
motion of ſcience, enabled him to execute 
this important truſt with the greateſt ad- 
vantage. He continued to perform theſe 
fervices for more than thirty years, and 


uniformly 
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uniformly refuſed to accept of any com- 
penſation. During this time, he commu- 


nicated to the directors every information 
relative to improvements and diſcoveries 


in the arts, agriculture, and philoſophy. 


The beneficial influence of this inſtitu- 


tion was ſoon evident. The cheapneſs of 


terms rendered it acceſſible to every one. 


Its advantages were not confined to the 0- 


pulent. The citizens in the middle and 


lower walks of life were equally partakers 
of them. Hence a degree of information 
was extended amongſt all claſſes of people, 
which 1s very unuſual in other places. 
The example was ſoon followed. Libra- 


ries were eſtabliſhed in various places, and 


they are now become very numerous in 
the United States, and particularly in 


Pennſylvania. It is to be hoped that they 
will be ſtill more widely extended, and 


that information will be every where in- 
creaſed. This will be the beſt ſecurity for 
maintaining our liberties. A nation of 
well informed men, who have been taught 
to know and prize che rights which God 
has given them, cannot be enſlaved. It 


is in the region» of ignorance that tyranny. 
reigns. It flies before the light of ſcience. 


Let the citizens of America, then, encou- 


rage laſtitutions calculated to diffuſe know- 


ledge 
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ledge amongſt the people; and amongſt 
theſe, public libraries are not the leaſt im- 
Sn. 91 EM 
In 1732, Franklin began to publiſh 
Poor Richard's Almanack. This was re- 


markable for the numerous and valuable 


conciſe maxims which it contained, all 
tending to exhort to induſtry and frugali- 
ty. It was continued for many years. In 
the almanack for the laſt year, all the 


maxims were collected in an addreſs to the 
reader, entitled, 'The Way to Wealth. 


This has been tranſlated into various lan- 
guages, and inſerted in different publica- 
tions, It has alſo been printed on a large 
ſheet, and may be ſeen framed in many 
houſes in this city. This addreſs contains, 
perhaps, the beſt practical ſyſtem of œco- 
nomy that ever has appeared. It is writ- 
ten in a manner intelligible to every one, 
and which cannot fail of convincing every 


reader of the juſtice and propriety of the 


remarks and advice which it contains. The 


demand for this almanack was ſo great, 


that ten thouſand have been fold in one 
year; which muſt be conſidered as a very 
E number, eſpecially when we reflect, 
that this country was, at that time, but 


thinly peopled. It cannot be doubted that 
the ſalutary maxinis contained in theſe al- 


75 manacks 
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manacks muſt have made a favourable im- 
preſſion upon many of the readers of them. 
It was not long before Franklin entered 
upon his political career. In the year 
1736, he was appointed clerk to the gene- 
ral aſſembly of Pennſylvania; and was re- 
elected by ſucceeding afſemblies for ſeveral 
years, until he was choſen a repreſentative 
for the city of Philadelphia. 3 
Bradford was poſſeſſed of ſome advan- 
tages over Franklin, by being poſt-maſter, 
thereby having an opportunity of circulat- 
ing his paper more extenſively, and thus 
rendering it a better vehicle for advertiſe- 
ments, &c. Franklin, in his turn, enjoy- 
ed theſe advantages, by being appointed 
poſt-maſter of Philadelphia in 1737. Brad- 
ford, while in office, had afted ungenerouſ- 
ly towards Franklin, preventing as much 
as poſſible the circulation of his paper. He 
had now an opportunity of retaliating; but 
his nobleneſs of ſoul prevented him from 
making uſe of it. 5 | 
The police of Philadelphia had early ap- 
pointed watchmen, whoſe duty it was to 
guard the citizens againſt the mid-night 
robber, and to give an immediate alarm in 
caſe of fire. This duty is, perhaps, one 
of the moſt important that can be commit- 
ted to any ſet of men. The regulations, 
VoL. I. | O0 | however, 
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however, were not ſuiliciently ſtrict. 
Franklin ſaw the dangers ariſing from this 


_ cauſe, and ſuggeſted an alteration, ſo as 
to oblige the guardians of the night to be 


more watchful over the lives and property 
of the citizens. The propriety of this was 


immediately perceived, and a reform was 


| effected. 


There is nothing more dangerous to 
growing cities than fires Other cauſes 
operate ſlowly, and almoſt imperceptibly; 
but theſe in a moment render abortive the 
labours of ages. On this account there 
ſhould be, in all cities, ample provitions 
to prevent fires from ſpreading. Franklin 
early ſaw the neceflity of theſe; and, about 
the year 738, formed the firſt fire-com- 
pany in this city. This example was foon 
followed by others; and there are now 
numerous fire- companies in the city and 
liberties. To theſe may be attributed in a 


great degree the activity in extinguiſhing 
| fires, for which the citizens of Philadel- 


zhia are diſtinguiſhed, and the inconſider- 
able damage which this city has ſuſtained 


from this cauſe. Some time after, Frank- 
lin ſuggeſted the plan of an aſſociation for 
inſuring houſes from loſſes by fire, which 
Was adopted; and the aſſociation continues 


to 
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to chis day. The advantages experienced 
from it have been great. | 
From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Penn- 
ſylvania, a ſpirit of diſpute appears to have 
prevailed amonglt its inhabitants. Durin 
the life-time of William Penn, the conſti- 
tution had been three times altered. Af- 
ter this period, the hiſtory of Pennſylva- 
nia is little elſe than a recital of the quar- 
rels between the proprietaries, or their 
governors, and the aſſembly. The pro- 
prietaries contended for the right of ex- 
empting their lands from taxes; to which 
the aſſembly would by no means conſent. 
This ſubject of 7 interfered in almoſt 
every queſtion, and prevented the moſt 
falutary laws from being enacted. This 
at times ſubjected the people to great in- 
conveniences. In the year 1744, during 
a war between France and Great Britain, 


ſome. French and Indians had made inroads. 
upon the frontier inhabitants of the pro- 


vince, who were unprovided for ſuch an 
attack. It became neceſſary that the citi- 
zens ſhould arm for their defence, Go- 
vernor Thomas recommended to the aſ- 
ſembly, who were then ſitting, to paſs a 
militia law. To this they would agre on- 
ily upon condition that he ſhould give his 
aſſent to certain laws,. which appeared to 


5 O 2 them 
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them calculated to promote the intereſts of 


the people. As he thought theſe laws 
would be injurious to the proprictaries, he 
refuſed his aſſent to them; and the affem- 
bly broke up without paſſing a militia law. 
The ſituation of the province was at this 


time truly alarming: expoſed to the conti- 


nual inroads of an enemy, and deſtitute of 
every means of defence. At this criſis 
Frznklin ſtepped forth, and propoſed to a 


meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, a 


plan of a voluntary aſſociation for the de- 
fence of the province. This was approv- 
ed of, and figned by twelve hundred per- 
ſons immediately. Copies of it were cir- 
culated throughout the province; and in a 
Mort time the number of ſigners amounts 
ed to ten thouſand. Franklin was choſen 
colonel of the Philadelphia regiment; but 
he did not think proper to accept of the 
honour. rv | pre 
Purſuits of a different nature now oc- 


cupied the greateſt part of his attention 


for ſome years. He engaged in a courſe 
of electrical experiments, with all the ar- 
dor and thirſt for diſcovery which charac- 
terized the philoſophers of that day. Of 
all the branches of experimental philofo- 
phy, electricity had been leaſt explored, 
The attractive power of amber is mentions 


ed 
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ed by Theophraſtus and Pliny, and, from 
them, by later naturaliſts. In the year 
1600, Gilbert, an Englith phyſician, en- 
larged conſiderably the catalogue of ſubs 
{ſtances which have the property of attract- 
ing light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, 
a burgomaſter of Magdeburg, celebrated 


as the inventor of the air pump», Dr. Wall, 


and Sir Iſaac Newton added ſome Gs 


Guericke firſt obſerved the repulſive pow- 


er of electricity, and the light and noiſe 
produced by it. In 1709, Hawkeſbee 


communicatzd ſome important obſcrvati- 
ons and experiments to the world. For 


ſeveral years electricity was entirely ne- 


glected, until Mr. Grey applied himſelf to 


it, in 1728, with great aihduity. He, 
and his friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great 


variety of experiments; in which they de- 


monſtrated, that electricity may be com- 
municated from one body to another, even 
without being in contact, and in this way 
may be conducted to a great diſtance. 
Mr. Grey afterwards found, that, by ſuſ. 
pending rods of 1ron by filk or hair lines, 


and bringing an excited tube under them, 


ſparks might be drawn, and a light per- 
ceived at the extremities in the dark. . 


Du Faye, intendant of the French king's 


gardens, made a number of experiments, 
O 3 Which 
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which added not a little to the ſcience. He 
made the diſcovery of two kinds of elec- 
tricity, which he called vitreous and refi- 
nous; the former produced by rubbing 
glaſs, the latter from excited ſulphur, feal- 
ing-wax, &c. But this idea he afterwards 
gave up as erroneous. Between the years 
1739 and 1742, Deſaguliers made a num- 
ber of experiments, but added little of im- 
portance, He firſt uſed the terms conduc- 
tors and eleFrics, per ſe. In 1742, ſeveral 
ingenious Germans engaged in this fub- 
jeck. Of theſe the principal were, pro- 
feſſor Boze of Wittemberg, profe ſſor Winks 


ler of Leipſic, Gordon, a Scotch Bene- 


dictine monk, profeſſor of philoſophy at 


Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of Berlin. The 


reſult of their reſearches aſtoniſhed the 


_ philoſophers of Europe. Their apparatus 


was large, and by means of it they were 
enabled to collect large quantities of elec- 
tricity, and thus to produce phenomena 


which had been hitherto unobſerved, 
They killed ſmall birds, and ſet ſpirits on 
fire. Their experiments excited the cu- 


rioſity of other philoſophers. Collinſon, 


ahout the year 1745, ſent to the library 
company of Philadelphia an account of 


theſe experiments, together with a tube, 


and directions How to uſe it. © Franklin 


With 
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with ſome of his friends, immediately en- 
gaged in a courſe of experiments; the re- 
ſalt of which is well known. He was ena- 
bled to make a number of important diſ- 
coveries, and to propoſe theories to ac- 
count for various phenomena; which have 
been univerſally adopted, and which bid 
fair to endure for ages. His obſervations 
he communicated, in a ſeries of letters, to 
his friend Collinſon; the firſt of which is 
dated March 28, 1747. In theſe he makes 
known the power of points in drawing and 
throwing off the electrical matter, Which 
had hitherto eſcaped the notice of electri- 
cians. He alſo made the grand diſcovery. 
of a plus and minus, or of a poſitive and 
negative ſtate of electricity. We give him 
the honour of this, without heſitation; al- 
though the Engliſh have claimed it for 
their countryman Dr. Watſon. Watſon's 
paper is dated January 21, 1748; Frank- 
lm's, July 11, 1747; ſeveral months prior. 
Shortly after, Franklin, from his princi- 
ples of plus and minus ſtate, explained, in 
a ſatisfactory manner, the phenomena of 
the Leyden phial, firſt obſerved by Mr. 
Cuneus, or by profeſſor Muſchenbroeck of 
Leyden, which had much perplexed phi- 
lofophers. He ſhewed clearly that, the 
bottle, when charged, contained no more 

A electricity 
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electricity than before, but that as much 


Was taken from one fide as was thrown on 


the other; and that, to diſcharge it, no- 
thing was neceſſary but to make a com- 
munication between the two ſides, by 
which the equilibrium might be reſtored, 
and that then no ſigns of electricity would 


remain. He afterwards demonſtrated, by 


experiments, that the electricity did not 
reſide in the coating, as had been ſuppot- 
ed, but in the pores of the glaſs itſelf. Af- 


ter a phial was charged, he removed the 


coating, and found that upon applying a 
new coating the ſhock might ſtill be re- 
ceived. In the year 1749, he firſt ſug- 
gelted his idea of explaining the pheno- 
mena of thunder-gulls, and of the aurora 


borealis, upon electrical principles. He. 


points out many particulars in which 


lightning and electricity agree; and he ad- 


duces many facts, and reaſoning from 


facts, in ſupport of his poſitions. In the 


ſame year he conceived the aſtoniſhingly 
bold and grand idea of aſcertaining the 
truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing 
down the forked lightning, by means of 
ſharp-pointed iron rods raiſed into the re- 


gion of the clouds. Even in this uncer- | 


tain ſtate, his paſſion to be uſeful to man- 


kind Viſplays itſelf in a powerful manner. 
8 e , 
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Admitting the identity of electricity and 
lightning, and knowing the power of 
points in repelling bodies charged with e- 
lectricity, and in conducting their fire ſi- 
lently and imperceptibly, he ſuggeſts the 
idea of ſecuring houſes, ſhips, &c. from 


being damaged by lightning, by erecting 


pointed iron rods, which ſhould rife ſome 
feet above the moſt elevated part, and de- 
ſcend ſome feet into the ground or the 
water. The effect of theſe, he concluded, 
would be either to prevent a ſtroke by re- 
pelling the cloud beyond the ſtriking diſ- 
rance, or by drawing off the electrical fire 
which it contained; or, if they could not 
effect this, they would at leaſt conduct 
the ſtroke to the earth, without any injury 
to the building. 5 wy 
It was not until the ſummer of 1752, 
that he was enabled to complete his grand 


and unparalleled diſcovery by experiment. 


The plan which he had originally propoſ- 
ed, was, to erect on ſome high tower, or 
other elevated place, a centry-box, from 
which ſhould rife a pointed iron rod, in- 
ſulated by being fixed in a cake of refin. 


Electrified clouds paſſing over this, would, 


he conceived, impart to it a portion of 

their electricity, which would be rendered 

evident to the ſenfes by ſparks being emit- 
SY ET =o 


under a {hed to avoid the rain. 


almoſt dclotred of ſucceſe; 
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ted, when a key, a knuckle, or other con- 


ductor, was preſented to it, Philadelphia 


at this time afforded no opportunity of 
trying an experiment of this kind. Whilit 
Franklin was waiting for the ereCtion of a 
ſpire, it occurred to him, that he might 
have more ready acceſs to the region of 
clouds by means of a common kite. He 
prepared one by attaching two croſs ſticks 
to a ſilk handkerchief, which would not 
ſuter ſo much from the rain as paper. Lo 
his upright ſtick was affixed an iron point, 
'The ſtring was, as uſual, of hemp, except 
the lower end, which was ſilk. Where 
the hempen ſiring terminated, a key was 
faſtened. With this apparatus, on the 
appearance of a thunder-guſt approaching, 
_ went out into the commons, accompa- 
ied by his ſon, to whom alone he com- 
FEST hisintentions, well knowing the 
ridicule which, too generally for the in- 
tereſt of ſcience, awaits unſucceſsful expe- 
riments in philoſophy. He placed bimſelf 
His kite 
was raiſed. A thunder cloud paſſed over 
It. No ſign of electricity appeared. He 
when ſudden- 
ly he obſerved the looſe fibres of his ſtring 
to move towards an erect poſition. He 
now preſented his knuckle to the key, and 
received 


xpe- 
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He 
den- 
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He 
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received a ſtrong ſpark. How exquiſite 
muſt his ſenſations have been at this mo- 
ment! On this experiment depended the 
fate of his theory. If he ſucceeded, his 
name would rank high amongſt thoſe who 
have improved ſcience; if he failed, he 
muſt inevitably be fubjected to the deri- 
fon of mankind, or, what 1s worſe, their 
pity, as a well-meaning man, but a weak, 
filly projector. The anxiety with which 
he looked for the reſult of his experiment, 
may eaſily be conceived. Doubts and de- 
ſpair had begun to prevail, when the fact 
was aſcertained in ſo clear a manner, that 


even the moſt incredulous could no longer 


withhold their aſſ-nt. Repeated ſparks 
were drawn from the key, a phial was 
charged, a ſhock given, and all the expe- 
riments made, which are uſually perform- 


ed with electricity. 


About a month before this period, ſome 
ingenious Frenchmen had completed the 
diſcovery, in the manner originally pro- 
poſed by Dr. Franklin. The letters which 
he ſent to Mr. Collinſon, it is ſaid, were 
refuſed a place amongſt the papers of the 
Royal Socicty of London. However this 
may be, Collinſon publiſhed them in a ſe- 
parate volume, under the title of New 
Experiments and Obſervations on PUTS 

ma 
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made at Philadelphia, in America. They 
were read with avidity, and ſoon tranſlated 
into different languages. A very incorrect 
French tranſlation fell into the hands of 
the celebrated Buffon, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſadvantages under which the 
work laboured, was much pleaſed with it, 
and repeated the experiments with ſucceſs. 
He prevailed upon his friend, M. D' Ali- 
| bard, to give to his countrymen a more 
correct tranſlation of the work of the A- 
merican electrcian. This contributed 
much towards ſpreading a knowledge of 
Franklin's principles in France. The King, 
Louis XV. hearing of theſe experiments, 
expreſſed a wiſh to be a ſpectator of them. 
A courſe of experiments was given at the 
ſeat of the Duc D'Ayen, at St. Germain, 
by M. De Lor. The applauſes which the 
King beſtowed upon Frauklin, excited in 
Buffon, D' Alibard, and, De Lor, an 
earneſt deſire of aſcertaining the truth of 
his theory of thunder-guſts. Buffon e- 
rected his apparatus on the tower of Mont- 
bar, M. D'Alibard at Mary-la-ville, and 
De Lor at his houſe in the EHrapade at 
Paris, ſome of the higheſt ground in that 
capital. D' Alibard's machine firſt ſhew- 
ed ſigns of electricity. On the 10th of 
May, 1752, a thunder cloud paſſed over 
it, 
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it, in the abſence of M. D'Alibard;z and 
a number of ſparks were drawn from it 
by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom D' Ali- 
bard had left direQtions how to proceed, 
and by M. Raulct, the prior of Mary-la- 


ville. An account of this experiment was 


given to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
in a memoir by M. D'Alibard, dated May 
13th, 1752. On the 18th of May, M. 
De Lor proved equally ſucceſsful with the 
apparatus erected at his own houſe. 'Thefe 
difcoveries ſoon excited the philofophers 
of other parts of Europe to repeat the ex- 
Amongſt theſe, none fignaliz- 
ed themſelves more than Father Beccaria 
of Turm, to whoſe obſervations ſcience is 
much indebted. Even the cold regions of 


Ruſſia were penetrated by the ardor for 


diſcovery. Profeſſor Richman bade fair 
to add much to the ſtock of knowledge 
on this ſubject, when an unfortunate flaſh 


from his rod put a period to his exiſtence. 


The friends of ſcience will long remem- 
ber with regret the amiable martyr to <lec- 5 
tricity. | | 
By theſe experiments Franklin's theory 
was eſtabliſhed in the moſt firm manner. 
When the truth of it could no longer be 
doubted, the vanity of men endeavoured 
That an Ame- 
rican, 
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rican, an inhabitant of che obſcure city of 
Philadelphia, the name cf which was hard- 
ly known, ſhould be able to make diſco- 
veries, and to frame theories, which had 
eſcaped the notice cf the enlightened phi- 
loſophers of Europe, was too mortifying 
to be admitted, He muſt certainly have 
taken the idea from ſome one elſe. An 
American, a being of an inferior order, 
make diſcoveries! Impoſſible. It was 
ſaid, that the Abbe Nollet, in 1748, had 
ſuggeſted the idea of the fimilarity of light- 
ning and electricity, in his Lecons de Phy- 
feque. It is true, that the Abbe mentions 
the idea, but he throws it out as a bare 
conjecture, and propoſes no mode of aſ- 
certaining the truth of it. He himfelf ac- 
knowledges, that Franklin firſt entertain- 
ed the bold thought of bringing lightning 
from the heavens, by means of pointed 
rods fixed in the air. The fimilarity of 
electricity and lighening is fo ſtrong, that 
de need not be ſurpriſed at notice being 
taken of it, as ſoon as electrical phenome- 
na became familar. We nnd it mention- 
ed by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grey, while the 
ſcience was in its infancy. But the ho- 
nour of forming a regular theory of thun- 
der-guſts, of ſuggeſting a mode of deter- 
mining the truth of it by experiments, and 


of, 
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of putting theſe experiments in practice, 
and thus eſtabliſhing his theory upon a 
firn and folid baſis, is inconteilibly due 
to Franklin. D' Alibard, who made the 
h.it experiments in France, ſays, that he 
only followed the tract which Franklin had 
ointed out. 

It has been of late aſſerted, that the bo- 
nour of completing the experiment with 
the ele Arical kite, does not beiong to 
Franklin. Some late Engliſh paragraphs 
have attributed it ro ſome Frenchman, 
waokle name they do no mention; and the 
Abbe Bertholon gives it to M. De Romas, 
aſſeſſor to the preſideal of Nerac; the 
Engliſh paragraphs probably refer to the 
ſame perſon. But a very {light attention 
will convince us of the injuſtice of this 
procedure: Dr. Franklin's expcriment was 
made in June 17523 and his leiter, giving 
an account of it, is dated Otuber iy, 
1752. M. De Romas male his firſt at- 
tempt on the 4th of May 1753, but was 
not ſucceſsful until the 9th of June; a 
year after Franklin had completed the ail. 
covery, and when it was known to all the 
philoſophers i in Europe. DI 

Befides theſe great principles, Frank- 
lin's letters on electricity contain a num- 
ber of facts and hints, which have contri- 

T buted 
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buted greatly towards reducing this branch 
of knowledge to a ſcience. His friend, 
Mr. Kinnerfley, communicated to him a 
diſcovery of the different kinds of electri- 
City excited by rubbing glaſs and ſulphur. 
This, we have ſaid, was firſt obſerved by 
M. Du Faye; but it was for many years 
negleted. The philoſophers were diſpoſ- 
ed to account for the phenomena, rather 
from a difference in the quantity of elec- 
tricity collected; and even Du Faye him- 
ſelf ſeems at laſt to have adopted this doc- 
trine. Franklin at firſt entertained the 
ſame idea; but upon repeating the expe- 
Timents, he perceived that Mr. Kinnerſley 
was right; and that the wi7reovs and rei- 
nous electricity of Du Faye were nothing 
more than the pſtive and negative ſtates 
which he had before obſerved; that the 
glaſs globe charged pofitively, or inereaſed 
the quantity of electricity on the prime 
tonductor, whilſt the globe of ſulphur di- 
miniſhed its natural quantity, or charged 
negatively. Theſe experiments and obſer- 
_ vations opened a new field for inveſtiga- 
tion, upon which electricians entered with 
avidity; and their labours have added 
much to the ſtock of our knowledge. 
In September 1752, Franklin entered 
upon a courſe of experiments, to determine 


the 
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the ſtate of electricity in the clouds. From 
a number of experiments he formed this 
concluſion: “ that the clouds of a thun- 
der- guſt are moſt commonly in a negative 
ſtate of electricity, but ſometimes in a po- 
ſitive ſtate;“ and from this it follows, as 
a neceſſary conſequence, * that, for tlie 
molt part, in thunder-ſtrokes, it is the 
earth that ſtrikes into the clouds, and not 


the clouds that firike into the earth.” The 


letter containing theſe obſervations is dat- 
ed in September 17533 and yet the diſco- 
very of aſcending thunder has been ſaid to 
be of a modern date, and has been atiri- 
buted to the Abbe Bertholon, who pub— 
liſhed his memoir on the ſubject in 1776. 
Franklin's letters have been tranflated 
into moſt of the European languages, and 
into Latin. In proportion as they have 
become known, his principles have been 
adopted. dome oppoſition was made to 
his theories, particularly by the Abbe 
Nollct, who was, however, but fecbly 
ſupported, whilſt the firſt philoſophers of 
Europe ſtepped forth in defence of Frank- 
lin's principles; amongit whom D'Alibard 
and Beccaria were the moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
The oppoſition has gradually ceaſed, and 
the Franklinian ſyſtem is now univerſally 
adopted, where ſcience flouriſhes, | | 


| vantages of different kinds of fire places; 
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The important practical uſe which 
Franklin made of his diſcoveries, the ſe- 
curing of houſes from injury by lightning, 


has been already mentioned, Pointed con- 


ductors are now very common in Ameri- 
ca; but prejudice has hitherto prevented 
their general introduction into Europe, 


not withſtanding the moſt undoubted proofs 


of their utility have been given. But man- 
kind can with difficulty be brought to lay 


aſide eſtabliſſied practices, or to adopt new 


ones. And perhaps we have more reaſon 
to be ſurpriſed that a practice, however 


rational, which was propoſed about forty 


years ago, ſhould in that time have been 
adopted in ſo many places, than that it has 
not univerſally prevailed. It is only by 
degrees that the great body of mankind 
can be led into new practices, however ſa- 


lutary their tendency. It is now nearly | 


eighty years ſince inoculation was intro- 


duced into Europe and America; and it 


is ſo far froin being general at preſent, that 
it will, perhaps, require one or two cen- 
res. 

In the year 1745, Franklin publiſhed an 
account of his new- invented Pennſylvania 
fire places, in which he minutely and ac- 
curately ſtates the advantages and diſad- 


and 
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and endeavours to ſhew that the one which 
he deſcribes is to be preferred to any other. 
This contrivance has given riſe to the o- 

en ſtoves now in general uſe, which 
Beete differ from it in conſt ruction, par- 
ticularly in not having an air-box at the 
back, through which a conſtant ſupply of 
air, warmed in its paſſage, is thrown in- 
to the room. The advantages of this are, 
that as a ſtream of warm air is continual. 
ty flowing into the room, leſs fuel is ne- 
teſiary to preſerve a proper temperature, 
and the room may be ſo tightened as that 
no air may enter through craeks; the con- 
tequences of which are colds, toothaches, 
&c. 

Although philoſophy was a principal ob- 
ject of Franklin's purſuit for ſeveral years, 
he confined himſelf not to this. In the 
year 1747, he became a member of the 
general aſſembly of Pennſylvania, as a 


burgeſs for the city of Philadelphia. 


Warm diſputes at this time ſubſiſted be- 
tween the aſſembly and the proprietaries; 
each contending for what they conceived 
to be their juſt rights. Franklin, a friend 


to the rights of man from his infancy, 


ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſteady op- 
ponent of the unjuſt ſchemes of the pro- 
prietaries. He was ſoon looked Rats" 
M4 | the 
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the head of the oppoſition; and to him 


have been attributed many of the ſpirited 


replies of the aſſembly, to the meſſages of 
the governors. His influence in the body 
was very great. 'This aroſe not from any 
ſuperior powers of eloquence; he ſpoke 


but ſeldom, and he never was known to 
make any thing like an elaborate harangue. 


His ſpeeches often conſiſted of a ſingle 
ſentence, or of a well-told ſtory, the mo- 
ral of which was always obviouſly to the 
point. He never #tiempted the flowery 
fields of oratory. His manner was plain 
and mild. His ſtyle in ſpeaking was, like 
thatof his writings, ſimple, unadorned, and 
remarkably conciſe. With this plain man- 
ner, and his penetrating and ſolid judg- 
ment, he was able to confound the moſt 
eloquent and ſubtle of his adverſarics, to 
confirm the opinions of his friends, and 


to make converts of the unprejudiced who 
bad oppoſed him. With a ſingle obſer- 


vation, he has rendered of no avail an e- 
legant and lengthy diſcourſe, and deter- 
mined the fate of a queſtion of importance. 
But he was not contented with thus 
ſupporting the rights of the people. He 
wiſhed to render them permanently ſecure, 
which can only be done by making their 
Tale nn known; and this muſt de- 
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end upon increaſing, and extending in- 
formation to every cläſs of men. We 
have already ſeen that he was the founder 


of the public library, which contributed 


greatly towards improving the minds of 


the citizens. But this was not futfcient. 


ihe tchools then ſubſiſting were in gene- 
ral of little utility. 'The teachers. were 
men ill qualified for the important duty 
which they had undertaken; and, after all, 
nothing more could be obtained than the 
rudiments of a common Englith educatt- 
on. Franklin drew up a plan of an aca» 
demy, to be erected in the city of Phila- 


delphia, fuited to“ the ſtate of an infant 


country” but in this, as in all his plans, 


he contined not his views to the prefent 


time only. He looked forward to the pe- 
riod when an inſtitution on an enlarged 
plan would become neceſſary. With this 


view he conſidered his academy as 2 


foundation for poſterity to erect a ſemina- 


ry of learning, more extenſive, and ſuita- 


ble to ſuture circumftances.” In purſu- 


#nce of this plan, the conſtitutions were 
drawnupandiignedonthe i 3thoſ November 
1749. In theſe, twenty. four of the moſt 
reſpectable citizens of Philadelphia were 
named as truſtees. In the choice of theſe, 
aud in the formation of his plan, Frank- 
OTE” | in 
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lin is ſaid to have conſulted chiefly with 
Thomas Hopkinſon, Eſq; Rev. Kichard 
Peters, then ſecretary of the province, 
Tench Francis, Eſq; attorney-general, and 
Dr. Phincas Bond. 

The following article ſhews a ſpirit of 
benevolence worthy of imitation; and, for 


the honour of our city, we hope that it 


continues to be in force. | 
In caſe of the diſability of the rector, 
or any maſter (eſtabliſhed on the founda- 


tion by receiving a certain ſalary), through 


ſickneſs, or any other natural infirmity, 
whereby he may be reduced to poverty, 
the truſtees ſhall have power to contribute 
to his ſupport, in proportion to his diſtreſs 


and merit, and the ſtock in their hands.“ 


The laſt clauſe of the fundamental rules 
is expre ſſed in language ſo tender and be- 


nevolent, ſo truly parental, that it will do 


everlaſting honour to the hearts and heads 
of the founders. 
It is hoped and expected that the 


truſtees will make it their plcaſure, and in 


ſome degree their buſineſs, to viſit the a- 
cademy often; to encourage and counte- 
nance the youth, countenance and aſſiſt 
the maſters, and, by all means in their 


power, advance the uſefulneſs and repu- | 
tation of the deſign; that they will louk 
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on the ſtudents as, in ſome meaſure, their 
own children, treat them with fa iliarity 
and affe ction; and when they have behav- 
ed well. gone through their ſtudies, and 
are to enter the world, they thall zealouſly 
unite, and make all the intereſt that can 
be AY to promote and eſtabiiſh them, 
whether in buſineſs, offices, marriages, 
or any other thing for their advantage, pre- 
ferable to all other perſons whatſoever, e- 
ven of equal merit.” 

he corit1iutions being ſigned and made 
public, with the names of the gentlemen 
propoſing themſelves as truſtees and foun- 
ders, the deſign was ſo well approved of 
by the public- ſpirited citizens of Philadel- 
phia, that the ſum of eight hundred pounds 
per annum, for five years, was in thecourſe 
of a few weeks ſubſcribed for carrying it 
into execution; and in the beginning of 
January following (viz. 1750) three of the 
ſchools were opened, namely, the Latin 
and Greek ſchools, the Mathematical, 
and the Engliſh ſchools. In purſuance of 
an article in the original plan, a ſchool 
for educating ſixty boys and thirty girls 
(in the charter ſince called the Charitable 
chool) was opened, and amidit all the 
difficulties with which the truſtees have 
ruggled in reſpect to their funds, 8 
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withſtanding the multiplicity of his other 


| lent and learned friend, Peter Collinſor 
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{till been continued full for the ſpace ef he 


forty years; ſo that allowing three years T 


education for each boy and girl admitted ac 
into it, which is the general rule, at leaſt fiv 


twelve hundred children have received in Fr 
it the chief part of their education, who plc 


might otherwiſe, in a great meaſure, bare act 


been left without the means of inſtructi- viz 


on. And many of thoſe who have been tio 
thus educated, are now to be found 2. leg 
mong the moſt uſcful and reputable ciii-· der 
Zens of this ſtate. dat 

The inſtitution, thus ſucceſsfully 98 ter 
continued daily to flourith, to the great 
ſatisfaction of Dr. Franklin; who, not. 


engagements and purſuits, at that buſy 
ſtage of his life, was a conil ant attendant 
at the monthly viſitations and examinati] viz. 
ons of the ſchools, and made it his parti“ ti 
cular ſtudy, by means of his extenſive 
correſpondence abroad, to advance the 
reputation of the ſeminary, and to drau 
fludents and ſcholars to it from different 
parts of America and the Weſt Indies 
through the interpoſition of his benevo 


of London, upon the application of the 
truſtees, a charter of incorporation, dateꝗ dead 


July 13th, 1753, was obtained from thq a ſel 
: honourably V. 
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honourable proprietors of Pennſylvania, 
Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Efqrs. 
accompanied with a liberal benefaction of 
five hundred pounds ſterling; and Dr. 
Franklin now began in good earneſt to 
pleaſe himſelf with the 1 opes of a ſpeedy 
accompliſhment of his original deſign, 
viz. the eſtabliſhment of a perfect inſtitu- 
tion, upon the plan of the European col- 
leges and univerſities; for which his aca- 
demy was intended as a nurſery or foun- 
dation. To elucidate this fact, is a mat- 
ter of conſiderable importance in reſpect 
to the memory and character of Dr. Frank- 
lin, as a philoſopher, and as the friend and 
patron of learning and ſcience; for, not- 
withſtanding what is expreſsly declared by 
him in the preamble to the conflitutions, 
viz. that the academy was begun for 
« teaching the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges, With all uſeful branches of the arts 
and ſciences, ſuitable to the ſtate of an in- 
fant country, and laying a foundation for 
potterity to erect a ſeminary of learning 
more extenſive, and ſuitable to their fu- 
ture circumſtances;” yet it has been ſug- 
geſted of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's au- 
thority, that the Latin and Greek, or the 
dead languages, are an incumbrance upon 


a ſcheme of liberal education, and that 
Vos ls . the 
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the engrafting or founding a college, or 
more extenſive ſeminary, upon his acade- 
my, was without his approbation or agen- 
cy, and gave him diſcontent. If the re- 
verſe of this does not already appear, from 
what has been quoted above, the follow- 
ing letters will put the matter beyond diſ- 
pute. They were written by him to a 
gentleman, who had at that time publi- 
ſhed the idea of a college, ſuited to the 
_ circumſtances of a young country (mean- 
ing New-York), a copy of which having 
been ſent to Dr. Franklin for his opinion, 
gave riſe to that correſpondence which ter- 
minated about a year afterwards, in ereCt- 
ing the college upon the foundation of 
the academy, and eſtabliſhing that gentle- 
man as the head of both, where he till 
continues, after a period of thirty-ſix years, 
to preſide with diſtinguiſhed reputation. 
From theſe letters alſo, the ſtate of the 
academy, at that tune, will be ſeen, _ 


85 Philad. April 19th, 1753 3. 
Sir, 

i. received. your favour of the 11th in 
tant, with your new * piece on Education 


which I ſhall carefully peruſe, and gry. 


A general bes of the college of Mirania. 


» 1 


or you my ſentiments of it, as you deſire, 
le- by next poſt. 
n- I believe the young gentlemen, your 
re- pupils, may be entertained and inſtructed 
om || here, in mathematics and philoſophy, to 
W- ſatisfaction. Mr. Alifon+ (who was e- 
dit- ducated at Glaſgow) has been long accuſ- 
o a tomed to teach the latter, and Mr. Grew* 
bli- the former; and I think their pupils make 
the great progreſs. Mr. Aliſon has the care 
ean- of the Latin and Greek ſchool, but as he 
ving has now three good aſſiſtants , he can 
non, very well afford ſome hours every day for 
ter- the inſtruction of thoſe who are engaged 
rect· in higher ſtudies. The mathematical 
n off ſchool is pretty well furniſhed with inſtru- 
-ntle-ſ ments. The Engliſh library is a good one; 


> {ill 


years, 


jon. 
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and we have belonging to it a middling ap- 
paratus for experimental philoſophy, and 
purpoſe ſpeedily to complete it. The Lo- 


„F thd ganian library, one of the beſt gollections 
; in Amerion, will Fwy: be uin ſo 
753 + The Rev. and learned Mr, Francis Aliſon, af- 
terwards D. D. and vice-provoſt of the college. 
ith in * Mr. Theophilus Grew, afterwards profeſſor of 
ie ation mathematics in the college. | 
Or + Thoſe aſſiſtants were at that time Mr. Charles | 
id gif Thomion, late ſecretary of Ws ag Mr, Paul Jack- 
I ſon, and Mr. . Duche. | 
nia. 2 15 that 
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that neither books nor inſtruments will be 
wanting; and as we are determined al- 
ways to give good ſalaries, we have rea- 
ſon to believe we may have always an op- 
portunity of chooſing good maſters; upon 
which, indeed, the ſucceſs of the whole 
depends. We are obliged to you for your 
kind offers in this reſpect, and when you 
are ſettled in England, we may occaſion- 
ally make uſe of your friendſhip and judg- 
- Ment, —- - 


If it ſuits your conveniency to viſit Phi- 


ladelphia before your return to Europe, 
I ſhall be extremely glad to fee and con- 
verſe with you here, as well as to correſ- 
3 with you after your ſettlement in 
ngland; for an acquaintance and com- 
munication with men of learning, virtue, 
and public ſpirit, is one of my greateſt en- 
j oyments. | | 

I do not know whether you ever hap- 
pened to ſee the firſt propcſals I made for 
erecting this academy. I fend them in- 
cloſed. 'They had (however imperfect) 
the defired ſucceſs, being followed by a 
ſudſcription of four thouſand pounds, to- 
wards carrying them into execution. And 
as we are fond of receiving advice, and 
are daily improving by experience, I am in 
h | hopes 
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hopes we ſhall, in a few years, ſee a per- 
fet inflitution. 

I am very reſpectfully, &c. 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Mr. IF. Smith, Long-Iſland. | 


Philad. May 3d, 1753. 
. 
Mr. Peters has juſt now been with me, 
and we have compared notes on your new 
piece. We find nothing in the ſcheme of 
education, however excellent, but what 
is, in our opinion, very practicable. The 
great difficulty will be to find the Aratus“, 
and other ſuitable perſons, to carry it in- 
to execution; but fuch may be had if pro- 
E encouragement be given. We have 
oth received great pleaſure in the peru- 
ſal of it. For my part, I know not when 
I have read a piece that has more affect- 


ed me- ſo noble and juſt are the ſenti- 


ments, ſo warm and animated the language; 


yet as cenſure ſrom your friends may be of 


more uſe, as well as more agreeable to 


The name given to the principal or head of the 
ideal college, the ſyfiem of education in which hath 
nevertheleſs been nearly realized, or followed as a 
model, in the college and academy of Philadelphia, 


and ſome other American ſeminaries, for any Fours 


_ 


you 
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Mr. Smith, 
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you than praiſe, EIS to mention, that 
] wiſh you had omitted not only the. quo- 


tation from the Review*, which you are 
now juſtly diflatisfied with: but thoſe ex- 
| 1 of reſentment againſt your adver- 


aries, in pages 65 and 79. In ſuch caſes, 
the nobleſt victory is obtained by neglect, 
and by ſhining on. 
Mr. Allen 525 been out of town theſe 
ten days; but before he went he di- 


rected me to procure him ſix copies of your 


picce. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He 
purpoſed to have written to you; but omits 
it, as he expects ſo ſoon to have the plea- 


ſure of feeing you here. He deſires me 


to preſent his affeQtionate compliments to 
you, and to aſſure you that you will be 
very welcome to him. I ſhall only ſay, 
that you may depend on my doing all in my 
power to make your vilit to Philadelphia 
agreeable to you. | 
I 
B. FRANKLIN. 


» The quotation alluded to (from the London 


| Monthly Review for 1749,) was judged to reflect 
too ſeverely on the diſcipline and government of the 
Engliſh univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 


was expunged Tam the en editions of this 
werk. £803 | | 
| P bilad, 
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Philad. Nov. 27th, 1753. 
Dear Sir, cw 

Having written you fully, via Briſtol, 
I have now little to add. Matters relating 
to the academy remain in ſatu quo. Ihe 
truſtees would be glad to fee a rector eſta- 
bliſhed there, but they dread entering into 
new engagements till they are got out of 
debt; and I haye not yet got them wholly 
over to my opinion, that a good profeſſor, 
or teacher of the higher branches of learn- 
ing, would draw fo many ſcholars as to 
pay great part, if not the whole of his 
ſalary. Thus, unleſs the proprietors (of 
the province) ſhall think fit to put the 
finiſhing hand to our inſtitution, it muſt, 
I fear, wait ſome few years longer before 
it can arrive at that ſtate of perfection, 
which to me it ſeems now capable of; 


and all the pleaſure I promiſed myſelf in 


ſeeing you ſettled among us, vaniſhes into 
But good Mr. Collinſon writes me 
word, that no endeavours of his ſhall be 
wanting; and he hopes, with the arch» 
biſhop's aſſiſtance, to be able to prevail 
with our proprietors“. I pray God grant 
them ſucceſs. „„ My 


* Upon che application of archbiſhop Herring and 


— 
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with, dear Sir, 
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My ſon preſents his aſf:Qtionate regards, 


Yours, &C. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P. S. I have not been favoured with a 
line from you ſince your arrival in England. 


Ppilad. April 18th, 1754. 
Dear Sir, 


I have had but one letter from you ſince 


our arrival 1 in England, which was a ſhort 
one, via Boſton, dated October 18th, 


acquainting me that you had written large- 


Iy by Capt. Davis.—Davis was loſt, and 


with him your letters, to my great difap- 
pointment.—Meſnard and Gibbon have 


ſince arrived here, and I hear nothing from 


you.—My comfort is, an imagination that 
you only omit writing becauſe you are 
coming, and purpoſe to tell me every thing 
viva voce. So not knowing whether this 
letter will reach you, and hoping either to 
fee or hear from you by the Myrtilla, 
Capt. Budden's ſhip, which is daily ex- 


P. Collinſon, Eſq; at Dr. Franklin” 5 requeſt, (aided 
by the letters of Mr. Allen and Mr. Peters) the 


Hon. Thomas Penn, Eſq; ſubſcribed .an annual 


ſum, and afterwards gave at leaſt 5oool. to the 


ana g or e the robes 0 che academy. 
W x He pected, 
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pected, I only add, that I am, with great 
eſteem and affection, | 
Tours, Ke. ; 
Mr. Smith. 


About a month after the date of this 
laſt letter, the gentleman to whom it was 
addreſſed arrived in Philadelphia, and was 
immediately placed at the head of the ſe- 
minary; whereby Dr. Franklin and the 
other truſtees were enabled to proſecute 
their plan, for perfecting the inſtitution, 
and opening the college upon the large 
and liberal foundation on which it now 
ſtands; for which purpoſe they obtained 
their additional charter, dated May 27th, 
8 N 
Thus far we thought it proper to ex- 
hibit in one view Dr. Franklin's ſervices 
in the foundation and eſtabliſhment of 
this ſeminary. He ſoon afterward em- 
barked for England, in the public ſervice 
of his country; and having been generally 
employed abroad, in the like ſervice, for 
the. greateſt part of the remainder of his 
life: (as will appear in our ſubſequent ac- 


count of the ſame), he had but few op- 


portunities of taking any further aCtive 
part in the affairs of the ſeminary, until 
ER.” | che © 
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his final return in the year 1785, when 
he found its charters violated, and his an- 
cient colleagues, the original founders, 
deprived of their truſt, by an act of che 
legiſlature; and although his own name 
had been inſerted among the new truſtees, 
yet he declined to take his ſeat among 
them, or any concern in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, till the inſtitution 
was reſtored by law to its original owners, 
He then aſſembled his old colleagues at 
his own houſe, and being choſen their 
preſident, all their future meetings were, 
at his requeſt, held there, till within a 
few months of his death, when with re- 
luctance, and at their deſire, leſt he might 
be too much injured by his attention to 
their buſineſs, he lugered them to meet at 
the college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many 
uſc ful inſtitutions himſelf, but he was al- 
ſo inſtrumental in promoting thoſe which 
had originated with other men. About 
the year 1752, an eminent phyſician of 
this city, Dr. Bond, conſidering the de- 
plorable ſtate of the poor, when viſited 
with diſeaſe, conceived the idea of e- 
ſtabliſhing an hoſpital, Notwithſtanding 
very great exertions on his part, he was 
able to intereſt few people ſo far in his be- 
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nevolent plan, as to obtain ſubſcriptions 
from them. Unwilling that his ſcheme 
ſhould prove abortive, he ſought the aid 
of Franklin, who readily engaged in the 
buſineſs, both by uſing his influence with 
his friends, and by ſtating the advantage- 
ous influence of the propoſed inſtitution 
in his paper. theſe efforts were attend- 
ed with ſucceſs. Conſiderable ſums were 
ſubſcribed; but they were {till ſhort of 
what was neceſſary. Franklin now made 
another exertion. He applied to the aſ- 
ſembly; and, after ſome oppoſition, ob- 
tained 1-ave to bring in a bill, ſpecifying 
that as ſoon as two thouſand pounds were 


| ſubſcribed, the ſame ſum ſhould be drawn 
from the treaſury by the ſpeaker's warrant, 


to be applied to the purpoſes of the inſti- 
tution, The oppoſition, as the ſum was 
granted upon a contingency which they 
ſuppoſed would never take place, were 
filent, and the bill paſſed, The friends 
of the plan now redoubled their efforts, 
to obtain ſubſcriptions to the amount ſtat» 
ed in the bill, and were ſoon ſucceſsful, 
This was the foundation of the Pennſylva- 
nia Hoſpital, which, with the Bettering- 


houſe and Diſpenſary, bears ample teſti- 


mony of the humanuty of the citizens of 
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Dr. Franklin had conducted himfelf fo 
well in the office of poſt-maſter, and had 
ſhown hi aſelf to be ſo well acquainted 
with the buſineſs of that department, that 
it was thought expedient to raiſe him to a 
more dignified ſtation. In 1753 he was 
appointed deputy poſtmaſter-general for 
the Britiſh colonies. The profits ariſing 
from the poſtage of letters formed no in- 
conſiderable part of the revenue, which 
the crown of Great Britain derived from 
theſe colonies. In the hands of Franklin, 
it is ſaid, that the poſt-office in America 
yielded annually thrice as much as that of 
reland. _ 
The American colonies were much ex- 
poſed to depredations on their frontiers, 
y the Indians; and more particularly 
whenever a war took place between France 
and England. The colonies, individually, 
were either too weak to take efficient mea- 
ſures for their own defence, or they were 
unwilling to take upon themfelves the 
| Whole burden of ereCting forts and main- 
taining garrifons, whilſt their neighbours, 
who partook equally with themſelves of 
the advantages, contributed nothing to 
the expence. Sometimes alſo the diſputes, 
which ſubſiſted between the governors 
and aſſemblies, prevented the adoption of 
_ | means 
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means of defence; as we have ſeen was 
the caſe in Pennſylvania in 1745. To 
deviſe a plan of union between he colo- 
nies, to regulate this and other matters, 
appeared a deſirable object. To accomp- 
liſh this, in the year 1754, commiſſion- 
ers from New- Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, 
Rhode-Iſland, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
and Maryland, met at Albany. Dr. Frank- 
lin attended here, as a commiſſioner from 
Pennſylvania, and produced a plan, which, 
from the place of meeting, has been uſually 
termed “ The Albany Plan of Union.“ 
This propoſed, that application ſhould be 
made for an act of parliament, to eſta- 
bliſh in the colonies a general government, 
to be adminiſtered by a prtſident - general, 
appointed by the crown, and by a grand 
council, conſiſting of members choſen by 
the repreſentatives of the different colo- 
nies; their number to be in direCt propor- 
tion to the ſums paid by each colony into 
the general treaſury, with this reſtriction, 
that no colony ſhouid have more than 
ſeven, nor leis than two repreſentatives, 
The whole executive authority was com- 
mitted to the preſident-general. The 
power of legiſlation was lodged in the 
grand council and preſident- general joint» 
ly; his conſent beiug made necellary. to 
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paſſing a bill into a law. The power veſt. 
ed in the preſident and council were, to 
declare war and peace, and to conclude 
treaties with the «ndian nations; to regu- 
late trade with, and to make purchaſes of 
vacant lands Feorh them, either in the 
name of the crown, or of the union; to 


b 
"ſettle new colonies, to make laws for go- 


verning theſe until they ſhould be ere cted 
into ſeparate governments, and to raiſe 
troops, build forts, fit out armed veſſels, 

and uſe other means for the general de- 


fence: and, to effect theſe things, a pow- 


er was given to make laws, laying ſuch 
duties, impoſts, or taxes, as they fhould 


find nec« flary, and as would be leaſt bur. 


thenfome to the people. All laws were 


to be fert to England for the king's ap- 
probation; and unlefs difapproved of with. 
in th ree years, were to remain in force. 


All officers in the land or fea fervice were 


to be nominated by the Feen 
and approved of by the general counct!; 
civil officers were to be nominated by the 


council, and approved by the prefident. 


Such are the outlines of the plan propoſ 
ed, for the conſide ration of the congrt fs, 

by Dr. Franklin. After ſeveral days“ dif 
cuſſion, it was unanimouſly agreed to by 
the commiſſioncis, a copy tranſmitted 0 
1 | CaCl 
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each aſſembly, and one to the king's coun- 
cil. The fate of it was ſingular. It was 
diſapproved of by the miniſtry of Great 
Britain, becauſe it gave too much power 
to the repreſentatives of the people; and it 
was rejected by every aſſembly, as giving 
to the preſident- general, the repreſentative 
of the crown, an influence greater than 
appeared to them proper, in a plan of 
government intended for freemcn. Per- 
haps this rejection, on both ſides, is the 
ſtrongeſt proof chat could be adduced of 


the excellence of it, as ſuit:d to the ſitu- 


ation of America and Grcat- Britain at 
that time. It apprars to have fleered ex- 
actly in the middie, yetween the oppoſite 
intereſts of both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would 
have prevented the ſeparation of America 
from Great-Britain, is a queſtion which 
might afford much room for ſpeculation, 
It may be ſaid, that, by cnabling the co- 
lonies to. defend themſelves, it would have 
removed the pretext upon which the ſtamp- 
act, tœa- act, and other acts of the Britiſh 
parliament, were paſſed; which excited a 
ſpirit of oppoſition, and laid the foundation 
for the ſeparation of the two countries, 
But, on the other hand, it muſt be ad» 


mitted, chat the reſtriction laid by Great» | 
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Colonies continued weak, they would be 


ue or 


Britain upon our commerce, obliging us] org 
to ſell our produce to her citizens only, they 
and to take from them various articles, of clar 
which, as our manufactures were diſcou- - V 
raged, we ſtood in need, at a price greater Can 
than that for which they could have been 
obtained from other nations, muſt inevi- 
tably produce diſſatisfaction, even though 
no duties were impoſcd by the parliament; 
a circumſtance which might ſtill have ta- 
ken place. Beſides, as the preſident- ge · ¶ the 

neral was to be appointed by the crown, con 
he muſt, of neceſſity, be devoted to it9 furt! 
views, and would, therefore, refuſe his 
aſſent to any laws, however ſalutary 
to the community, which had the mo 
remote tendency to injure the intereſts 
of his ſovereign. Even ſhould they re 
ceive his aſſent, the approbation of the a bo 
king was to be neceſſary; who would inꝗ com 
dubitably, in every inſtance, prefer tha thou 
advantage of his home dominions to that 
of his colonies. Hence would enſue per 
petual diſagreements between the counei 
and the preſident- general, and thus, be 
tween the people of America and the 
crown of Great Britain While the 


_ obliged to ſubmit, and as ſoon as they ac 
_ quired ſtrength they would become more 
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g us] argent in their demande, until, at length, 
only, they would ſhake off the yoke, and de- 
5, of clarc themſelvæs independent. 
cou-| Whilſt the French were in poſſeſſion of 
zaterÞ Canada, their trade with the natives ex- 
been tended very far; even to the back of the 
nevi- Britiſh ſettiements. They were diſpoſed, 
oughÞ from time to time, to cſtabliſh poſts 
nent; within the territory, which the Engliſh 
e ta- claimed as their own. Independent of 
t-ge- the injury to the fur trade, which was 
own, conſiderable, the colonies ſuffcred this 
o ite further inconvenience, that tte, Indians 
hie were frequ-ntly inſtigat d to commit de- 
utaryf predations on their frontiexs. In the year 
moſt} 1753, encroachments were made upon 
erefty the baundaries of Virginia. Remonſtran- 
y re- ces had no effect. In the enſuing year, 
a body of men was ſent out under the 
command of Mr. Waihington, who, 
#| though a very, young man, had, by his 
thay conduct in the preceding year, thewn 
himſelf worthy of ſuch an important truit. 
neil Whilſt marching to take poſfaſſion of the 
po oft at the junction of the Allegany and 
lonongahela, he was informed that the 
French had already erected a fort there. 
1d be A detachment of their men marched a- 
y ac gainit him. He fortified himſelf as ſtrong- 
morq ly as time and circumſtances would admit. 
Tgen! R -3 gy I 
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A ſuperiority of numbers ſoon obliged 
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him to ſurrender Fort Necęſſity. He ob- 
tained honourable terms for himſelf and 
men, and returned to Virginia. The go- 
vernment of Great - Britain now thought 
it neceſſary to interfere. In the year 175 5, 
General Braddock, with ſome regiments 
of regular troops, and provincial levies, 
was ſent to diſpoſſeſs the French of the 
poſts upon which they had ſeized. After 
the men were all ready, a difficulty occur- 
red, which had nearly prevented the ex- 
pedition. This was the want of waggons. 
Franklin now ſtepped forward, and with 
the aſſiſtance of his ſon, in a little time 
procured a hundred and fifty. Braddock 
unfortunately fell into an ambuſcade, and 
periſned, with a number of his men. 
Waſhington, who had accompanied him 
as an aid-de-camp, and had warned him, 
in rain, of his danger, now diſplayed great 
military talents in effecting a retreat of 
the remains of the army, and in forming 
a junction with the rear, under colonel 
Dunbar, upon whom the chief command 
now devolved. Wich ſome difficulty they 
brought their little body to a place of 
fafety; but they found it neceſſary to de- 
ftiroy their waggons and baggage, to pre- 

vent them from falling into the hands uy 
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the enemy. For the waggons which he 
had furniſhed, Franklin had given bonds 
to a large amount. The owners declared 
their intentions cf obliging him to make 
a reſtitution of their property. Had they 
put their threats in execution, ruin af 
inevitably have been the conſcquence. 
Governor Shirley, finding that he had in- 
curred theſe debts for the ſervice of govern- 
ment, made arrangements to have them 
diſcharged, and releaſed Franklin from his 
diſagreeable ſituation. | 

The alarm ſpread through the colonies, 
after the defeat of Braddock, was very 


* 


great. Preparations to arm were every 
where made. In Pennſylvania, the pre- 


valence of the quaker intereſt prevented 


the adoption of any ſyſtem of defence, 
which would compel the citizens to bear 


arms. Franklin introduced into the af- 


ſembly a bill for organizing a militia, by 


which every man was allowed to take arms 
or not, as to him ſhould appear fit. The 
quakers, being thus left at liberty, ſuffer- 
ed the bill to paſs; for although their 


principles would not ſuffer them to fight, 
they had no objections to their neighbours 


fighting for them. In conſequence of 


this act a very reſpectable militia was 


formed. The ſenſe of impending danger 
A | infuled 
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infuſed a military ſpirit in all, whofe re- 


ligious tenets were not oppoſed to war. 


Franklin was appointed colonel of a regi- 
ment in Philadelphia, which conſiſted of 
1200 men. ; | 
The north-weſtern frontier bevig in- 
vaded by the enemy, it became neceſſary 
to adopt meaſures for its defence. Frank- 
hn was directed by the governor to take 
charge of this bufineſs. A power of 
railing men, and of appointing officers to 
command them, was veſted in him. He 


ſoon levied a body of troops, with which 


he repaired to the place at which their 


_ preſence was neceſſary. Here he built a 
fort, and placed the garriſon in fuch a 


poſture of defence, as would enable them 


to withſtand the inroads, to which the in- 


habitants had previouſly been expoſed. 
He remained here for ſome time, in or- 
der the more completely to diſcharge the 
truſt committed to him. Some bulineſs 
of importance at length rendered his pre- 


ſence neceſſary in the aſſembly, and he re- 
turned to Philadelphia. | _ 


'The defence of her colonies was a great 
expence to Great Britain. The moſt 
effectual mode of leſſening this was, to 
put arms into the hands of the inhabitants, 


and to teach them their uſe. But England 
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wiſhed not that the Americans ſhould he- 
come acquainted with their own ſtrength. 
She was apprehenſive, that, as ſoon as 


this period arrived, they would no longer 


iubmit to that monopoly of their trade, 


which to them was highly injurious, but 


extremely advantageous to the mother 
country. In compariſon with the profits 
of this, the expence of maintaining ar- 


mies and fleets to defend them was trifling. 


She ſought to keep them dependent upon 


her for protection, the beſt plan which 
could be deviſed for retaining them in 


pe aceable ſubjection. The leaſt appearance 
of a military ſpirit was therefore to be 
guarded againſt, and, although a war then 
raged, the act organizing a militia was 


diſapproved of by the miniſtry. The re- 


giments which had been formed under it 


were diſbanded, and the defence of the 


province entruſted to regular troops. 
The diſputes between the proprietaries 


and the people continued in full force, 


although a war was raging on the frontiers. 
Not even the ſenſe of danger was ſuffici- 
ent to reconcile, for ever ſo ſhort a time, 


their jarring intereſts. The aJembly ſtill | 


inſiſted upon the juſtice of taxing the pro- 


prietary eſtates, but the governors con- 


ſtantly refuſed to give their afſent to this 
4 meaſure, 
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meaſure, without which no bill could paſs 
into a law. Enraged at the obſtinacy, 
and what they conceived to be unjuſt pro- 


 ceedings of their opponents, the affcmbly 


at length determined to apply to the mo- 
ther country for relief. A petition was 
addreſſed to the king, in council, ſtating 
the inconveniencies under which the in- 
habitants laboured, from the attention of 


the proprietaries to their private interefts, 


to the neglect of the general welfare of 


the community, and praying for redreſs. 
Franklin was appointed to preſent this 


addreſs, as agent for the province of Penn- 
ſylvania, and departed from America in 
June 1757. In conformity to the inſtruc- 
tions which he had received from the legiſ- 
lature, he held a conference with the pro- 
Prictaries, who then refided in England, 
and endeavoured to prevail upon them to 


give up the long conteſted point. Finding 
that they would hearken to no terms of 


accommodation, he laid his pctition be- 
fore the council. During this time go- 
vernor Denny aſſented to a law impoſing 
a tax, in which no diſcrimination was 
made in favour of the «ſtates of the Penn 
family. They, alarmed at this intelligence, 
and Franklin's exettions, uſed their utmoſt 


endeavours to prevent the royal ſanction 


being 
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being given to this law, which they repre- 


ſented as highly iniquitous, deſigned to 
throw the burthen of ſupporting govern- 


ment upon them, and calculated to pro- 


duce the moſt ruinous conſequences to 
them and their poſterity. The caufe was 
amply diſcuffed before the privy council. 
The Penns found here fome ſtrenuous ad- 


vocates; nor were there wanting ſome 


who warmly eſpouſed the fide of the 
people. After ſome time ſpent in debate, 
a propofal was made, that Frank'in fhould 
ſolemnly engage, that the aſſeſſment of 
the tax ſhould be fo made, as that the 
proprietary eſtates ſhould pay no more 
than a due proportion. This he agreed 
to perform, the Penn. family withdrew 
their oppoſition, and tranquillity was thus 
once more reſtored to the province. 
The mode in which this difpute was 
terminated is a ſtriking proof of the high 
opinion entertained of Franklin's integri- 
ty and honour, even by thoſe who confi- 
dered him as inimical to their views. Nor 
was their confidence ill- founded. The 
aſſeſſment was made upon the ſtricteſt 
principles of equity; and the proprietary 
eſtates bore only a propo tionable ſhare of 
the expences of ſupporting government. 
Atter the completion of this important 
PEE. buſineſs, 
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vince of Pennſylvania. 


_ diſtance. 


example was followed by the univerſitie 
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buſineſs, Franklin remained at the court 
of Great Britain, as agent for the pro- 
The extenſive 
knowledge which he poſſeſſed of the ſitu- 
ation of the colonies, and the regard which 
he always manifeſted for their intereſts, 
occaſioned his appointment to the fame 
office by the colonies of Maſſachuſetts, 
Maryland, and Georgia, His conduct, 


in this ſituation, was ſuch as rendered 
him ſtill more dear to his countrymen. 


| He had now an opportunity of indul- 


1 ping in the ſociety of thoſe friends, whom 


is merits had procured him while at a 
The regard which they had en- 
tertained for him was rather increaſed by 
a perſonal acquaintance. The oppoſition 


which had been made to his diſcoveries in 


philoſophy gradually ceaſed, and the re- 


wards of literary merit were abundantly 
_ conferred upon him. 


The royal ſociety 
of London, which had at firſt refuſed his 


performances admiſſion into its tranſacti. 
ons, now thought it an honour to rank 


bim amongſt its fellows. Other fociettes 
of Europe were <qually ambitious of call 


ing him a member. Che univerſity of 5 


Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. Its 
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of Edinburgh and of Oxford. His correſ- 


ndence was fought for by the moſt e- 
minent philoſophers of Europe. His let- 
ters to theſe abound with true ſcience, de- 
hvered in the moſt ſimple unadorned man- 
ner. 
The province of Canada was at this 
time in the poſſeſſion of the French, who 
The trade with 


very convenient, was exceedingly lucra- 
tive. The French traders here found a 
market for their commodities, and reeci- 
ved in return large quantities of rich furs, 
which they difpoſed of at a high prict in 
Europe. Whiilt the poſſeſſion of this 
country was highly advantageous to France, 
it was a grievous inconvenience to the in- 
habitants of the Britiſn colonics, 
dians were almoſt generally de ſirous to cul- 
tivate the friendſhip of the French, by 
whom they were abundantly ſupplicd with 
arms and ammunition. Whenever a war 
happened, the Indians were ready to fall 


upon the frontiers: and this they fre quent- 
ly did, even when Great Britain and France 


were at peace. From theſe confiderations, 
it appeared to be the intereſt of Great Bri- 


tain to gain the poſſeſſion of Canada. But 


the importance of tuch an an Was 
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not well underſtood in England. Frank: 
lin about this time publiſhed his Canada 


pamphlet, in which he, in a very forcible 
manner, pointed out the advantages wtach 
Would reſult from the conqueſt of this 
province. 

An expedition apainf it was planned, 


and the command given to G<=neral Wolfe. 
His ſucceſs is well known. At the trea- 


ty in 1762, France ceded Canada to Great 
Britain, and by her ceſſion of Louifiana, 
at the ſame time, relinquiſhed all her poſ- 
ſeſſions on the continent of America. 
Although Dr. Franklin was now prin- 
cipally occupied with political purſuits, he 
found time for philoſophical ſtudies. He 
extended his electrical reſearches, aud 
made a variety of experiments, particu- 


| larly on the tourmalin. The ſingular pro- 
perties which this {lone poſſi fles of being 
_ elerified on one fide poſitively and on 


the other negatively, by heat alone, wi 
thout friction, had been but lately obſcr 
ved. 

Some experiments on che cold produce 
by evaporation, made by Dr. Cullen, had 


bern communicated to Dr. Franklin, by 


Profe ſſor Simpſon of Glaſgow. "Theſe he 


repeated, and found, that, by the cvapo 


ration of ether in the exhauſted recciver 
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of an air-pump, ſo great a degree of cold 
was produced in a jummer's day, that wa- 
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ter was converted into ice. This diſco- 
very he applied to the folution of a num- 
ber of phenomena, particularly a singular 
fact, which philoſophers had endeavoured 
in yain to account for, viz. that the tem- 
perature of the human body, when in 
health, never exceeds 96 degrees of Fah- 
renhcit's thermometer, although the at- 
moſphere which furrounds it may be heat- 
ed to a much greater degree. This he at- 
tributed to the inereaſed perſpiration, and 
conſe: quent es rat produccd by the 
heat. 

In a letter to Mr. Small of . 
dated in May 1760, Dr. Franklin makes 
à number of obſervations, tending to ſhew 
that, in North America, north-eaſt ſtorms 
begin in the fouth- weſt parts. It appears, 
from actual obſervation, that a north. eaſt, 
ſtorm, which extended a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, commenced at Philadelphia nearly 
four hours before it was felt at Boſton. 
He endeavoured to account for this, by 
ſuppoſing that, from heat, ſome rare fac- 
tion takes place about the guiph of Mee. 
co, that the air further north being co 
er ruſhes in, and is ſucceeded by the codl⸗ 


cc er and denſer air ſtill further north, ng 
| that 
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that thus a continued current is at length 
produced. 

The tone produced by W the brim 
of a dri: 1king glaſs with a wet finger had 
been generally known. A Mr. Pucker- 
idge, an Iriſhman, by placing on a table 
a number of glaſſes of different ſizes, and 
tuning them by partly filling them with 
water, endeavoured to form an inſlrument 
capable of playing tunes. He was pre- 
_ vented by an untimely end, from bring- 
ing his invention to any degree of perfec- 
tion. After his death ſome improvements 
were made upon his plan. Lhe ſweetneſs 
of the tones induced Dr. Franklin to wake 
a variety of experiments; and he at length 
formed that elegant inſtrument, which he 
has called the Armonica. 

In the ſummer of 1762 he returned to 
Amer rica, On his paſſage he obferved tlie 
fingular cet produced by the agitation 
of a veſſel, containing oil floating on Wa- 
ter. The ſurface of the oil remains ſmooth 
and undiſturbed, whilſt the water is agi- 
tated with the utmoſt commotion. No 


| fatisfaQtory explanation of this appearance 

we believe, ever been given. 
Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the 
allmbly of Pennſylvania, © as well for the 
Kanten diſcharge on his duty to that-pro- 
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| DR. FRANKLIN _- 
vince in particular, as for the many and 


important ſcrvices done to America in ge- 
neral, during his reſidence in Great Bri- 


tain.” A compenſation of 5 o-. Penh- 
ſylvania currency was alſo decreed him 
for his ſervices during fix years. 

During his abſence he had been annu- 
ally elected member of the aſſembly. On 
his return to Pennſylvania he again took 
lis feat in this body, and continued a 
ſteady defender of the liberties of the 
people. 

In December PTY a circumſtance 
which cauſed great alarm in the province 
took place. A number of Indians had re- 
ded in the county of Lancaſter, and con- 
ducted themſelves uniformly as friends to 
the white inhabitant: Repeated depre- 
dations on the frontiers had exaſperated 
the inhabitants to ſuch a degree, that they 


determined on revenge upon every Indian. 
A number of perſons, to the amount of 


about 120, principally inhabitants of Don- 
negal and Peckſtang or Paxton townſhips, 
in the county of York, aſſembled; and, 


mounted on horſeback, proceeded to the 


ſettlement of theſe harmleſs and defence- 
leſs Indians, whoſe number had now been 
reduced to about twenty. lhe Indians 
received intelligence of the attack which 
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Las intended againſt them, but diſbelieved 
it. Conſidering the white people as their 
friends, they apprehended no danger from 
them. When the party arrived at the In- 


dian ſettlement, they found only ſome 
women and childten, and a few old men, 
the reſt being abſent at work. They 
murdered all whom they found, and a- 
mongſt others the chief Shahaes, who 
had been always diſtinguiſhed for his frie nd- 
{hip to the whites. This bloody deed ex- 
cited much indignation in the well - diſpoſ- 
ed part of the community. 

The remainder of theſe unfortunate In- 
dians, who, by abſence, had eſcaped the 
maſſacre, were conducted to Lancaſter, 

and lodged in the gaol as a place of ſecu- 
Fity. The governor iſſued a proclamation 
expreſſing the itrongeſt diſapprobation of 
the action, offering a reward for the diſ- 
covery of the perpetrators of the deed, 
and prohibiting all injuries to the peace» 
able Indians in future. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this, a party of the ſame men ſhortly 
after marched to Lancaſter, broke open 
the gaol, and inhumanely butchered the 
innocent Indians who had been placec 
there for ſecurity. Another proclamatio 
Was iſſued, but it had no effect. A detach 
ment marched down to Philadelphia, y 
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the expreſs purpoſe of murdering ſome 
friendiy Indians, who had been removed 
to the city for ſafety. A number of the ci- 
tizens armed in their defence. The Qua- 
kers, whoſe principles are oppoſed to fight- 
ing, even in their own defence, were molt 
active upon this occaſion. The rioters 
came to Gremantown. The governor fled 
for ſafety to the houſe of Dr. Franklin, 
who, with ſome others, advanced to mect 
the Paxton boys, as they were called, and 
had influence enough to prevail upon them 
to relinquiſh their undertaking, and return 
to their homes. 

The diſputes between the proprietaries 
and the aſſembly, which, for a time, had 
ſubſided, were again revived. The pro- 
prietaries were diſſatisfied with the con- 
eeſſions made in favour of the people, and 
made great ſtruggles to recover the privi- 
lege of exempting their eſtates from taxa- 
on. which they had been induced to 
give up. . 

In 1763 the aſſembly paſſed a militia 
bill, to which the governor refuſed to give 
his aſſent, unleſs the aſſembly would agree 
to certain amendments which he propoſed. 
Theſe conſiſted in increaſing the fines, 
and, in ſome caſes, ſubſtituting death for 
finzs. He wiſhed too that the officers 
IT . ſhould 
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ſhould be appointed altogether by himſelf, 


and not be nominated by the people, as 


the biil had propoſed. "Theſe amendments 
the aſſembly conſidered as inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of liberty. They would not a- 
dopt them; the governor was obſtinate, 
and the bill was loſt. Zap ye? 
Theſe, and various other circumſtances, 
encreaſed the uneaſineſs which ſubſiſted 
between the proprictaries and the aſſem- 
bly, to ſuch a degree, that, in 1764, a 
petition to the king was agreed to by the 
houſe, praying an alteration from a pro- 


prietary to a regal government. Great op- 


poſition was made to this meaſure, not 


only in the houſe, but in the public prints. 


A ſpeech of Mr. Dickenſon, on the ſub- 
ject, was publiſhed, with a preface by Dr. 


Smith, in which great pains were taken 


to ſhew the impropriety and impolicy of 


this proceeding, A ſpeech of Mr. Gallo- 


way, in reply to Mr. Dickenſon, was pub- 
liſhed, accompanied with a preface by Dr. 
Franklin; in which he ably oppoſed the 

rinciples laid down in the preface to Mr. 
Dickenſon's ſpeech. This application to 


| the throne produced no effect. The pro- 


prietary government was ſtill continued. 
At the election for a new aſſembly, in 


the fall of 1764, the friends of the pro- 


prietaries 
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prietaries made great cxertions to exclude 
thofe of the adyeric party; and they ob- 
tamed a ſmall majority in the city of Phi- 
ladeiphia. Franklin now loft his ſeat in 
the houſe, which he had held for fourteen 
yezrs. On the mceting of the aflembly, 
it appeared that there was ſtill a decided 
majority of Franklin's friends. He was 
immediately appointed provincial agent, to 
the great chagrin of his enemies, Who 
made a ſolemn proteſt againſt his appoint- 
mentz which was refuſed admiſſion upon 
the minutes, as being unprecedented. It 
was, however, publiſhed in the papers, and, 
produced a ſpirited reply from him, juſt 
before his departure for England. 

The diiturbances produced in America 
by Mr. Grenville's ſtamp- act, and the op- 
poſition made to it, are well known. Un- 
der the marquis of Rockingham's admini- 
ſtration, it appeared expedient to endea- 
vour to calm the minds of the coloniſts; 
and the repeal of the odious tax was con- 
templated. Amongſt other means of col- 
lecting information on the diſpoſition of 
the people to ſubmit to it, Dr. Franklin 
was called to the bar of the houſe of com- 
mons. The examination which he here 
underwent was publithed, and contains a 
ſtriking proof of the extent and accuracy _ 


of 


2 LIE OF © 
of his information, and the facility with 
which he communicated his ſentiments. 
He repreſented facts in ſo ſtrong a point of 
view, that the inexpediency of the act 
mult have appeared clear to every unpre- 
judiced mind. The act, after fome op- 
poſition, was repealed, about a year after 
it was enacted, and before it had ever been 


carried into execution. 


In the year 1766, he made a viſit to Hol- 


land and Germany, and received the great- 
eſt marks of attention from men of ſcience. 


In his paſſage through Holland, he learn- 
ed from the watermen tne effect which a 
diminution of the quantity of water in ca- 
nals has, in impeding the progreſs of boats. 
Upon his return to England, he was led 
to make a number of experiments; all of 
which tended to confirm the obſervation. 
Theſe, with an explanation of the pheno- 
menon, he communicated in a letter to 


his friend, Sir John Pringle, which is con- 


tained in the voiume of his philoſophical 
ieces. kb: | Wes 
In the following year he travelled into 
France, where he met with a no leſs fa- 
vourable reception than he had experienc- 
ed in Germany. He was introduced to a 
number of literary characters, and to the 


king, Louis XV. ris 
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Several letters written by Hutchinſon, 
Oliver, and others, to perſons in eminent 
lations in Great- Britain, came into the 
bands of Dr. Franklin. Theſe contained 
the moſt violent inveQives againſt the 
leading characters of the ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and ſtrenuouſly adviſed the pro- 
ſecution of vigorous meaſures. to compel. 
the people to cb-di-nce to the meaſures of 
the miniſtry. 'Pheſe he tranſmitted to the 
lepilliture, by whom they were publiſhed, 
Aiteſted copies of them were ſent to Great- 
Britain, with an addrefs, praying the king 
to ditcharge from office per ſons who had 
rendered the mielves ſo obnoxious to the 
people, and who had ſhown themſelves ſo 
unfriend'y to their intereils. The publi- 
cation of theſe letters produced a due be- 
tween Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple; each 
of whom was ſuſpected of having been in- 
ſtrumental in procuring them. Fo pre- 
vent any further diſputes on this ſubject, 
Dr. Franklin, in one of the public papers, 
declared that he had ſent them to Ameri- 
ca, but would give no information con- 
cerning the manner in which he had ob- 
tained them; nor was this ever diſcovered. 

Shortly after, the petition of the Maf- 
ſachuſett's «fl:;mbly was taken up for ex- 
mination, before the privy council. Dr. 

Franklin 


r 
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Franklin attended, as agent for the aſſem- 
bly; and here a torrent of the moſt vio- 
jent and unwarranted abuſe was poured 


upon him by the ſolicitor- general, Wed- 


derburne, who was engaged as council for 
he petition was 
declared to be ſcandalous and vexatious, 
and the prayer of it refuſed. 

Although the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain had repealed the ſtamp-act, it wa 
only upon the principle of expediency. 
They ſtill infiſted upon their right to tax 
the colonies; and, at the ſame time that 
the ſtamp-aCt was repealed, * an act was 
paſſed, declaring the right of parliament 
to bind the colonies in all caſes whatfoe- 


yer. This language was uſed even by the 


moſt ſtrenuou> oppoſers of the ſtamp-aQ;z 
and, amongſt others, by Mr. Pitt. Ihis 


right was never recognized by the colo- 


niſts; Hut, as they flattered themſelves; 
that it would not be exerciſed, they were 
not very active in remonſtrating againſt 
it. Had this pretended right been ſuffer- 
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DR. FRANKLIN. 205 
practice had been purſued, ſuch was the 
diſpoſition of the colonies towards the mo- 
ther country, that, notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantages under which they laboured, 
from reſtraints upon their trade, ealculat- 
ed ſolely for the benefit of the commerci- 
al and manufacturing intereſts of Great 
Britain, a ſeparation of the two countries 
might have been a far diftant event. The 
Americans. from their earlieſt infancy, 
were taught to vencrate a people from 
whom they were defcended; whoſe lan- 
guage, laws, and manners, were the ſame 
as their own. They looked up to them 
as models of perfection; and, in their pre- 
judiced minds, the molt enlightened na- 
tions of Europe were conſidered as almoft 
barbarians, in compariſon with Engliſh- 
men. {he name of an Engl:thman con- 
veyed to an American the idea of every 
thing good and great. ouch ſentiments 
inſtilled into them in early life, x het but 
a repetition of unjuſt treatment could have 
induced them to entertain the moſt diſtant 
The duties on 
glaſs, paper, leather, painter's colours, 
tea, &c.z the disfranchilement of ſome 
of the colonies; the obſtruction ro the 

taſures of the legiſlature in others, by 
he king's governorsz the contempiuous 
Vol. J. treatment 
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treatment of their humble remonſtrances, 


ſtiting their grievances and praying a re- 
dreſs of them, and other violent and op- 


preſſive meaſures, at length excited an 
ardent ſpirit of oppoſition. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to allay this by a more leni- 
ent conduct, the miniſtry ſeemed reſolute- 
ly bent upon reducing the colonies to the 
molt flaviſh obedience to their decrees. 
But this tended only to aggravate. Vain 
were all the efforts made uſe of to prevail 
upon them to lay aſide their deſigns, to 
convince them of the impoſſibility of car- 
rying them into effect, and of the miſ- 


chievous conſequences which muſt enſue 


from a continuance of che attempt. They 
perſevered, with a degree of inflexibilii) 
ſcarcely parallcled. 5 
The advantages which Great-Britain 
derived from her colonies were ſo great, 
that nothing but a degree of infatuation 
little ſhort of madneſs, could have pro 


ducæd a continuance of meaſures calculat 


ed to keep up a ſpirit of uneaſinsſs, whic! 


might occaſion the ſlighteſt wiſh for a ſe 


paration. . When we confider the grea 
improvements in the ſcience of govern 
ment, the general diffuſion of the princi 
ples of liberty amongſt the people « 


Europe, the effects which theſe have 
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ready produced in France, and the prob- 
able conſequences which will reſult from 
them elſewhere, all of which are the off- 
ſpring of the American revolution, it can- 
not bur appear ſtrange, that events of fo 
great moment to the happineſs of man- 
kind, ſhould have been ultimately occaſi- 
oned by the wickedneſs or ignorance of a 
Britiſh miniſtry, 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to 
prevail upon the miniſtry to conſent to a 
change of meaſures. In private conveſa- 
tions, and in letters to perſons in govern- 
ment, he continually expatiated upon the 
impolicy and injuſtice of their conduct 
towards America; ard ſtated, that, not- 
withſtanding the attachment of the colo- 
niſts to the mother country, a repetition 
of ill treatment muſt ultimately alienate 
their affections. They liſtened not to his 
advice. hey blindly perſcvercd in their 
own ſchemes, and left to the coloniſts no 
alternative, but oppoſition or uncondition- 
al ſubmiſſion. Ihe latter accorded not 
with the principles of freedom, which 
they had been taugh to revere. To the 
former they were compelled, though re- 
luctantly, to have recourſe. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to re- 
ſtore harmony between Great-Britain and 

„ i her 
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her colonies uſeleſs, returned to America 
in the year 1775; juſt after the commence- 


ment of hoſtilities. The day after his re- 
turn he was elected by the legiſtature of 


Pennſylvania a delegate to congreſs. Not 
long after his election a committee was 
appointed, confiſting of Mr. Lynch, Mr. 
Harriſon, and himſelf, to viſit the camp 
at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with 
the commander in chief, to endeavour to 


convince the troops, whoſe term of en- 


liſtment was about to expire, of the ne- 
cellity of their continiung in the field, 
and perſcveri=43n the cauſe of their coun- 
ry. "701- FY | 

In the fall of the ſame year he viſited 
Canada, to endeavour to unite them in the 
common cauſe of liberty; but they could 
not be prevailed upon to oppoſe the mea» 
ſures of che Bricſh government. M. Le 


Roy, in aletter annexes to Abbe Fauchet's 


eulogium of Dr. Franklin, ſtates, that 


the ill ſucceſs of this negociation was oc- 


caſioned, in a great degree, by religious 
animoſitiess which ſubſiſted between the 
Canadians aad their neighbours, ſome of 
whom had at different times burnt their 


chapels. : 


When Lord Howe came to America, 


in 1776, veſted with power to treat wann 
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the coloniſts, a correſpondence took place 


between him and Dr. Franklin, on the 
ſubject of a reconciliation. Dr. F. ranklin 
was afterwards appointed, together with 
John Adams and Edward Rutledge, to 
wait upon the commiſſioners, in order to 
learn the extent of their power. Theſe 
were found to be only to grant pardons 
upon ſubmiſſion. Thele were terms which 
would not be accepted; and the object of 
the commutſhoners could not be obtained. 

The momentous queſtion of independ- 
ence was ſhortiy after brought into view, 
at a time when the f. and armies, 
which were ſent to en.u.ce obedience, 
With an army, 
numerous indeed, but ignorant of diſcip- 
line, and entirely unſkilled in the art of 
war, without money, without a fleet, 
without allies, and with nothing but the 
love of liberty to ſupport them, the colo- 
niſts determined to ſeparate from acountry, 
from which they had experienced a repe- 
tition of injury and inſult. In this queſ- 
tion, Dr. Franklin was decidedly in favour 
of the meaſurc propoſed, and had great 
influence in bringing over others to his 
ſentiments. 

'The public mind had been pretty full 
prepared for this event, by Mr. Paine > — 


. 73 lebrated 


ed pamphlet, Common Senfe. 
18 nnd reaſon to believe that Dr. Franklin 
had no inconſiderable mare, at leaſt, in 
furniſhing materials for this work. 
In the convention which afſ:mbled at 
Philadelpkia in 1776, tor the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing a new form of government 
for the ltate of Pennſylvania, Dr. Frank- 
lin was choſen preſident. 
tution of this ſtate, which was the reſult 
of their deliberations, may be conſidered 
as a digeſt of his principles of government. 
The ſingle legiſlature, and the plural exe- 
cutive, ſeem to have been his favourite 


'The late conſti- 


In the latter end of 1776, Dr. 3 
lin was appointed to aſſiſt in the negocia- 
tions which had been ſet on foot by Silas 

| Deane at the court of France. 
tion of the adyantages of a commercial 
intercourſe with America, and a defire of 

| weakening the Britiſh empire by diſmem- 
bering it, firſt induced the French court 
to liſten to propoſals of an alliance. . 
they ſhewed rather a reluQtance to the 
meaſure, which, by Dr. Franklin's addreſs, 
and particularly by the ſucceſs of the A- 
merican arms againſt general Burgoyne, 
was at a overcome; and in February 


A convic- 


The 


a treaty of alliance, offenſive. and | clan 
defenſive, 
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defenſive, was concluded; in conſequence 
of which France becime involved in the 
war with Great-Britain, 


Perhaps no perſon could have been found, 


more capable of rendering eſſential ſervi- 
ces to the United States at the court of 
France, than Dr. Franklin. He was well 


known as a philoſopher, and his character 5 


was held in the higheſt eſtimation. He 


was received with the greateit marks of 


reſpect by all the literary characters; and 


this reſpect was extended amongſt all 


claſſes of men. His perſonal influence 
was hence very conſiderable. Fo the ef- 
fects of this were added thoſe of various 
performances which he publiſhed, tend- 


ing to eſtabliſh the credit and character of 


the United States. Fo his cxertions in 
this way, may, in no ſmall degree, be aſ- 


cribed che ſucceſs of the loans negotiated 


in Holland and France, which preatly 

contributed to bringing the war to a hap- 

py concluſion. ; 
The repeated ill ſucceſs of their arms, 


and more particularly the capture of Corn- 
wallis and his army, at length convinced 


the Britiſh nation of che impoſſibility of 


reducing the Americans to ſubjection. 


The trading interett particularly became 
clamorous far peace. The mimitry were 
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unable longer to oppoſe their wiſhes. Pro- 
viſional articles of peace were agreed to, 
and ſigned at Paris on the 3oth of Novem- 
ber, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on the part cf 
the United States; and by Mr. Ofwald 
on the part of Great-Britain. Theſc form- 
ed the baſis of the definitive treaty, which 
was concluded the 3d of Septen ber 1783, 
and ſigned by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, 
and Mr Jay, on the one part, and by Mr. 
David Hartly on the other. 

On the 3d of April 1783, a treaty of 
amity and commerce, between the United 
States and Sweden, was concluded at 
Paris, by Dr. Franklin and the Count 
Von Krutz. 


A ſimilar treaty with Pruſſia was con- Ii 


cluded in 1785, not long before Dr. Frank- 
| lin' s departure from Europe. 

Dr. Franklin did not ſuffer his political 
purſuits to engroſs his whole attention. 


Some of his performances made their ap- 


pearance in Paris. The object of theſe 
was generally the promotion of induſtry 
and ceconomy. 

In the year 1784, when animal mag- 
netiſm made great noiſe in the world, par- 
ticularly at Paris, it was thought a matter 


of ſuch importance, that the king appoint- Ji 
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ſoundation of this pretended ſcience. Dr. 


Franklin was one of the uumber. 
a fair and diligent examination, in the 
courſe of which Meſmer repeated a num- 
ber of experiments, in the preſence of 
the comniſſionets, ſome of which were 
tried upon themſelves, they determined 


After 


that it was a mere trick, intended to im- 
pole upon the ignorant and credulous 


Meſmer was thus interrupted in his ca- 
reer to wealth and fame, and a moſt in- 


ſolent attempt to impoſe upon the human 


underſtanding baffld. 
The important ends of D 


r. Franklin's 


miſſion being completed by the eſtabliſh» 
ment of American independence, and the 
infirmities of age and diſeaſe coming upon 
him, he became deſirous of returning. to 


his native country. Upon application to 
congreſs to be recalled, Mr Jefferſon was 
appointed toſucceed him, in 1785. Some- 
time in September of the fame year, Dr, 
Franklin arrived in Philadelphia. He wag 
ſhortly after choſen member of the ſu- 
preme executive council for the city; and 


ſoon after was 


lame. - | 1 95 
When a convention was called to meet 
in Philadelphia, in 178), for the puryots 


elected preſident of the 
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of giving more energy to the government 
of the union, by reviſing and amending 


the article,, of confederation, Dr Frank- 


lin was appointed a delegate from the State 
of Pennſywania. He ſigned the conſtitu- 


tion which they propoſed for the union, 
and gave it the moſt unequivocal marks 
of his approbation, 


A ſociety for political enquiries, of 


which Dr. Franklin was preſident, was e- 


ſtabliſhed about this period. The meet- 
ings were held at his houſe. Two or 


three eſſays read in this ſociety were pub- 


liſhed. It did not long continue. 

In the year 1787, two ſocieties were 
eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia, founded in 
the principles of the moſt liberal and re- 
fined hun.anity—T he Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the miſeries of public priſons ; 


and the Pennsylvania Society for promoting 


the abolition of ſlavery. the relief of free ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bendage, and the 


improvement of the condition of the African 


race. Of each cf theſe Dr. Franklin was 
re fident. The labours of theſe bodies 
Wee been crowned with great ſucceſs; 


und they continue to proſecute, with un- 


' weariced diligence, the laudabie defigns 
for which they were eſtabliſhed. 
Dr. Frankhir's uncreafing infirauties-pre» 
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vented his regular attendance at the coun- 
cil- chamber; and, in 1788, he retired 
wholly from public life. 38 

His conſtitution had been a remarkably 
good one. He had been little ſubject to 
diſeaſe, except an attack of the gout oc+ 
caſionally, until about the year 1787, when 
he was firſt attacked with ſymptoms of 


the calculous complaint, which continued 


during his life, During the intervals of 
pain from this grievous diſeaſe, he ſpent 


many cheerful hours, converſing in the 
moſt agreeable and inſtructive manner. 


His faculties were entirely unimpaired, e- 
ven to the hour of his death. FT 

His name, as preſident of the Abolition 
Socicty, was ſigned to the memorial pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Repreſentatives of 
the United States, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary 178), praying them to exert the full 
extent of power veſted in them by the 
conſtitution, in diſcouraging the traffic of 


the human ſpecies. This was his laſt pu- 


blic act. In the debates to which this 
memorial gave riſe, ſcveral attempts were 
made to juſtify the trade. In the Fede- 
Tal Gazette of March 25th there appear- 


ed an eſſiy, ſigned Hiſtoricus, written by 


Dr. Franklin, in which he communicated 
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a ſpeech, faid to hare. been delivered in . | 
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I „ 
the Divan of Algiers in 1687, in oppofi- 


tion 10 the prayer of the petition of a ſect 
called Erika, or puriſts, for the abolition 


of piracy and flavery. This pretended A- 


frican ſpeech was an excellent parody of 
one delivered by Mr. Jackſon of Georgia, 


All the arguments urged in favour of ne- 
gro flavery, are applied with cqual force 


to juſtify the plundering and enflaving of 
Europeans. It affords, at the fame time, 
a demonſtration of the futility of the ar- 
guments in defence of the fl:ve trade, and 
of the ſtrength of mind and ingenuity of 


the author, at his advanced period of life. 


It furniſhed too a no leſs convincing proof 
of his power of* imitating the ſtyle of o- 
ther times and natious, than his celebra- 
ted parable againſt perſecution. And as 
the latter led many perfons to ſearch the 


: ſcriptures with a view to find it, fo the 


former cauſed many perſons to ſearch the 
book-ſtoxes and libraries, for the work 


From which it was ſaid to be extracted“. 


In the beginning of April following, he 


was attacked with a fever and complaint 
of his breaſt, which terminated his exiſt-]; 


ence. The following account of his laſt 
illneſs was written by his friend and phy- 
ſician, Dr. Jones. | 1 

bis ſpeech will be ſound in the volume of Eſays, 
5 wy The 
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„The ſtone, with which he had been 
afflicted for ſeveral years, had for the lift 
twelve months confined him chiefly to his 
bed; and during the extreme painful pa- 
roxyſms, he was obliged to take large 
doſes of laudanum to mitigate his tortures 
— ſtill, in the intervals of pain, he not on- 
ly amuſed himſelf with reading and con- 
verſing cheerfully with his familv, and a 
few friends who viſited him, but was of- 


ten employed in doing buſineſs of a pub- 


lic as well as private nature, with virious 
perſons who waited on bim for that pur- 
poſe; and in every inſtance diſplayed, not 
only that readiveſs and diſpoſi ion of do- 
ing good, which was the diitingu thing 
characteriſtic of his if-, but tic fulle k 
and cleareſt poſſ. ien of his une a mon 


mental abilitigs; and not untriquertiy in- 


dulged himiclf in thoſe jeax grit and 
entertainmg anecdotes, „ich were the 
delight of 4.1 who heard him. 5 

* About ſixtcen days before his death, 
he was ſeized with a fover. ch 1nduputition, 
without any particular jy;mptoms attend- 
ing it, till tlie third or tourth day, Wien 
he complain d of a pin in the left breaſt, 
which mercaſed 11 it berame CAtTE ny 


acute, artended with a coupl ant la i- 


ous brenn g. Du, s tate, h. u 
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He feverity of his pains ſometimes drew 
forth a groan of complaint, he would ob- 
ſerve—that he was afraid he did not bear 
them as he ought—acknowledged his grate- 
Fa ſenſe of the many bleſſings he had re- 
ceived from that Supreme Being, who had 
taiſed him from ſmall and low beginnings 
to ſuch high rank and conſider>tion among 
men- and made no doubt but his preſ-nt 
afffictions were kindly intended to wean 
him from a world, in which he was no 
longer fit to act the part aſſigned him. In 
this frame of body and mind he continued 
till five days before his death, when his 
pain and difficulty of breathing entirely 
left him, and his family were arid 
themſelves with the hopes of his recovery, 
when an impoſthumation, which had 
formed itſelf in his lungs, ſuddenly burſt, 
and diſcharged a great quantity of matter, 
- which he continued to throw up while he 
had ſufficient ſtrength to do it, but, as 
that failed, the organs of reſpiration be- 
came gradually opprefſed—a calm lethar- 
gie ſlate ſucceeded——and, on the 19th 
of April 1790, about eleven o'clock at 
night, he quietly expired, cloſing a long 
and uſeful life of eighty-four years and 
_ three months. „ 


Alt may not be amiſs to add to the a- 
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bove account, that Dr. Franklin, in the 


year 1735, had a ſevere pleuriſy, which 
terminared ir an abſceſs of the left lobe 
his lungs. and he was then almoſt ſuffo- 
cated with the quantity and ſuddeneſs of 
the diſcharge. A ſecond aitack of a ſimi- 
lar nature happened ſome years after this 


from which he ſoon recovered, and did | 


not appear to ſuffer any inconvenience in 
his reſpiration from theſe diſcaſes.” ] 


The following epitaph on himſelf, was 


written by him many years n to his 


death: 
THE BODY = 
: of b 
| Began FRANKLIN, Printer, 
(Like the cover of aa old book, Y 
Its contents torn out, 
And ſtript of its lettering and zilding) 
k Lies here, food for worms; 
Yet the work itſelf ſhall not be loſt, 
For i it will (as be believed) appear onee more, 
2 In a new 
&; And more beautiful edition, | 
! Corrected 4 amended „ 
Ke * Author, 
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WI I H . 5 my y books, 17 5 1 ha 
in "og 17 and, theſe 1 left in e 
Pia, being row aſſembled together her 
aud a, catalogue made of them, it is m 
intention to diſpoſe of the ſame as follows: 
My hiſtory of the Acadeniy of Sciences 
In lixty or, ſeventy volumes quarto, I give 

to the philoſophical ſociety of Philadel- 
Phia, of which 1 have the honour to be 

preſident. My collQion in foiio of 
Aris & les WMietiers, | give to the Ameri 
Kt philoſophical ſociety,” eſtabliſhed in 
ew England, of which I am a member, 
My Auna edition of the ſame Aris & 


Metiers, I give to the library company ef 
Fee Such and ſo many of my 
oeks as 1 ſhall mark, in the ſaid cata» 


 Jogue, with, the name cf my grandſon 
Eerjamin Frarkliin Bache, I do hereby 
4 to him: and ſuch and ſo many of _ 
et ks, as 1 ſhall mark in the ſaid catar 
| lJopue with the name. of. my grandſon Yr 
liam Bache, I do hereby give to him: an 


O 


much us ſlall be marked Kith the name of io m 


Janath..n N Thereby give eto n Y 


coulp ; 
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eoufin of that name. The refidue and re- 


mainder of all my books, manuſcripts and 


Papers, I do give to my grandſon William 
Temple Franklin. My ſhare in the libra» 
ry company of Philadelphia I give to my 


njamin Franklin Bache, con- 


randſon 
ding that he will permit his brothers an 
ſiſters to ſhare in the uſe of it. 
I was born in Boſton, New England, 


and owe my firſt inſtructions in literature 
to the free grammar-ſchools eſtabliſhed 


there. I therefore give one hundred 


pounds ſterling to my executors, to be by 


them, the ſurvivors or ſurvivor of them, 

aid over to the managers or directors of 
the free ſchools in my native town of Bo- 
ſton, to be by them, or the perſon or per- 
ſons who ſhall have the ſuperintendance 


and management of the ſaid ſchools, put 


out to intereſt, and ſo continued at inte- 
reſt for ever; which intereſt annually ſhall 
be laid out in filver medals, and given ag 


| honorary rewards annually by the direc- 
tors of the ſaid free ſchools, for the en- 
couragement of ſcholarſhip in the ſaid 


ſchools, belonging to the ſaid town, in 


ſuch manner as to the diſcretion of the fe= 


let men of the ſaid town ſhall ſeem meet. 
Out of the ſalary that may remain due 


to me, as preſident of the ſtate, I give the 


U3 ſum 
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ſum of two thouſand pounds to my exe 


cotors, to be by them, the ſurvivors or 
ſurvivor of them, paid over to ſuch per- 
ion or perions as the legiſlature of this 


ſtate, by an act of afſemb!y thall appoint 


to receive the ſame, in truſt, to be em- 
ptoyed for making the Schuy'kil na\ gable, 


Louring the number of years I was in 
buſine is as a ſtationer, printer, and poſt- 
maiter, a great many ſmall ſums became 
due to me, for bocks, advertiſements, 
pottage of letters, and other matters, 


which were not collected. when, in +757, 


I was ſeut by the aſſembly to England as 
their agent—ar:d, by ſubſequent appoint- 
ments, continued there ti 197 5— when, 


on my return, | was immediately engaged 
in the affaus of congreſs, and ſcnt to 


France in 1776, where 1 remained nine 


years, not returring till 17853 and the 
ind debts not being demanded in ſuch a 
length of time, are become in a manner 
oblolete, yet are neveriheleſs juſtly due. 
— hee, as they are ſtated in my great fo- 


io leger, E, I be qucath to the contributors 
of the Pennſylvania Loſpital;z hoping that 
the ſe debtors, and the deſcendants of ſuch. 
as are devealcd, who now, as | find, make 

ſore «:flculty ot fatisfying ſuch antiqua- 
ted demands as juſt debte, may however 
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be induced to pay or give them as charicf 
to that excellent inſtitution. 


caſe the managers of the ſaid hoſpital will 
allow and deduct the amount, or pay the 
balance, if they find it againſt me. © 

I requeſt my friends Henry Hill, Eſq. 


John Jay, Eſq. Francis Hopkinſon, F1q and 
Mr Edward Duffield, of Banfield, in Phi- 
ladelphia county, to be the executors of 
this my laſt will and teſtament, and I here- 
by nominate and appoint them for that 
| purpoſe. 4 
1 would have my body buried with as 


little experice or ceremony as may be. 


Philadelphia, Fuly 17, 1788. 


Copiciu. | 


J Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing | 


or annex: d laſt will and teſtament, having 


further conſidered the ſame, do think pro- 
per to make and publith the following co- 
idicil, or addition thereto: : i 
| Ir having long been 2. fixed political o- 
pinion of mine, that in a democratical 


Itate 


1 am ſenſible 
that much muſt inevitably be loſt; but ! 
hope' ſomething conſiderable may be re- 
covered. It is poſſible too that ſome of 
the parties charged may have exilting old 
unſcttied accounts agauiuſt me: in which 


r 
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fit, for the reaſons I had given in an ar- 


ticle of my drawing in our conſtitution, 
it was my intention, when I accepted the 


office of preſident, to devote the appoint- 
ed ſalary to ſome public uſe: Accordingly 


I had alrcady, before I made my laſt will, 
in July laſt, given large ſums of it to col- 


leges, ſchools, building of churches, &c.; 


and in that will I bequeathed two thou- 
ſand pounds more to the ſtate, for the 
purpoſe of making the Skuylkil navigable; 


but underſtanding fince, that ſuch a ſum 
will do but little towards accompliſhing 


ſuch a work, and that the project is not 


likely to be undertaken for many years to 


come and having entertained another 


idea, which I hope may be more exten- 
fively uſeful, I do hereby revoke and an- 
nul the bequeſt, and direct that the cer- 
tificates I have for what remains due to 
me of that ſalary, be ſold towards raiſing 


the ſum of two thouſand pounds ſterling, 


to be diſpoſed of as I am now about to or- 


der. 
It has been an opinion, that he who re- | 


ecives an eſtate from his anceſtors, is un- 


der ſome obligation to tranſmit the ſame 


to poſterity. This obligation lies not on 
me, who never inherited a —_ from 
any 


any 

ever 
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any anceſtor or relation. I ſhall, howe- 
ever, if it is not diminiſhed by fame ac- 
cident before my death, leave a conſider- 
able eſtate among my deſcendants and re- 
lations. The above obſcrvation is made 
merely as ſome apology to my family, for 
my m:king bequeſts that do not appear to 

ave any immediate relation to their ad- 
vantage. 

I was born in Boſton, New-England, | 
and owe my firſt inſtructions in literature 
to the free grammar ſchools eſtabliſhed 
there. I have therefore conſidered thoſe 
ſchools in my will. 

But I am alſo under obligations to the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, for having, unaſk- ; 
ed, appointed me formerly their agent, 
with a handſome ſalary, which continued 
ſome years: and although I accidently loſt | 
in their ſ-rvice, by tranſwitting governor . 
Hutchinſon's letters, much more than the 
amount of what they gave me, I do not. 
think that ought in the leaſt to diminiſh . 
my gratitude. I have conſidered that, a- 
meng artiſans, good apprentices are moſt 


likely to make good citizens; and having. 


my ſeif been bred to a manual art, print- 
ing, in wy native town, and afterwards , 
aſſiſted to ſet up my buſineſs in Philadel-, 
phie by*kind loans of molicy from two 
F {riends_ 
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friends there, which was the foundation 
of my fortune, and of ali the utility in 


life that may be aſcribed to me- I with to 
be uſeful even after my death, it poſſible, 
in torming and advancing other young 


men, that may be ſervieeable to their 
country in both theſe towns. 


To this end I devote two thouſand 


pounds ſterling, which I give, one thou- 


fand thereof to the inhabitants of the town 
of Boſton, in Maſſachuſetts, and the o- 
ther thouſand to the inhabitants of the ci» 
ty of Philadelphia, in truſt, to and for the 


| uſes, intents, and purpoſes, herein after 


mentioned and declared. | 
The ſaid ſum of one thouſand pounds 
Kerling, if accepted by the inhabitants of 


the town of Boſton, ſhall be managed un- 


der the direction of the ſelect men, uni- 
ted with the miniſters of the oldeſt epiſ- 


copalian, congregational, and preſbyte- 


rian churches in that town, who are to 


let out the ſame upon intereſt at five per 
cent per annum, to ſuch young married 
artificers, under the age of twenty-five. 


years, as have ſerved an apprenticeſhip in 


the ſaid town, and faithfully fulfilled the 
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ion || willing to become ſureties in a bond, with 
in | the applicants, for the repayment of the 
to] money fo lent, with intereſt, accordin 

dle, | to the terms herein after preſcribed; all 
ang | which bonds are to be taken for Spaniſh 
er | milled dollars, or the value thereof in cur- 
rent gold coin: and the manager ſhall 
and keep a bound book, or books, wherein 
ou=« | ſhall be entered the names of thoſe who 
wn | ſhall apply for, and receive the benefit of 
0 this inſtitution, and of their ſureties, to- 
: Ci» gether with the ſums lent, the dates, and 
the other neceſſary and proper records, re- 


iter | ſpeRing the buſineſs and concerns of this 


Jinſtitution: and as theſe loans are intend- 
nds [ed to aſſiſt young married artificers in ſet- 
s of [ting up their buſineſs, they are to be pro- 
un» portioned by the diſcretion of the mana» 
uni- gers, ſo as not to exceed ſixty pounds ſter- 
piſ- [ling to one perſon, nor to be leſs than fif- 
yte- teen pounds. 8 
to] And if the number of appliers ſo en- 


per Jtitled ſhould be fo large as that the ſum 
ricd [will not ſuffice to afford to each as much 
five Jas might otherwiſe not be improper, the 
p in Jproportion to each ſhall be diminiſhed, fo 
the Jas to afford to every one ſome aſſiſtance. 
0 as Theſe aids may therefore be ſmall at firſt, 
n at Jbut as the capital increaſes by the accumu- 
ed intereſt, they will be more * : 
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n gratis; 
money will at any time lie dead, or be di- 
verted to other purpoſes, but be continu- 


= of Boſton. 
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And in order to ſerve as many as poſſible 
in their turn, as well as to make the re- 
payment of the principle borrowed more 
eaſy, each borrower ſhall be obliged to pay 


with the yearly intereſt one tenth part of 
the principal; which ſums of principal 


and intereſt ſo paid in, ſhall be again let 


out to freſh borrowers. And it is pre- 
ſumed, that there will be always found in 


Bolton virtuous and benevolent citizens, 
willing to beſtow a part of their ume in 


doing good to the riſing generation, by ſu- 
perintending and managing this inſiituti- 
it is hoped that no part of the 


aliy augmenting by the intereſt, in which 
cafe there may in time be more than the 


occaſion in Boſton ſhall require: and then 


ſome may be ſpared to the neighbouriug 
or other towns in the ſaid ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, which may defire to have it, fuch 
towns engaging to pay punctually the in- 
tereſt, and the proportions of the princi- 

al annually to the inhabitants of the town 


ſucceeds, as projected, - without interrup- 
tion for one hundred years, the ſum will 
be then one hundred and thirty- one thou- 
* e of which 4 would have the 

managers 
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managers of the donation to the town of 
B-{ton then lay out, at their diſcretion, 
one hundred thouſand pounds in publig - 
works, which may be judged of moſt ge- 


ncral utility to the inhabitants; ſuch as 


fortifications, bridges, aqueducts, public 
bnildings, haths, pavements, or whatever 
may make living in the town more conve- 
nient to its people, and render it more a- 
groe able to ſtrangers reſorting thither for 
health, or a temporary reſidence, The 
remaining thirty-one thouſand pounds I 
would have continued to be let out to in- 
tereſt, in the manner above directed, for 
on2 hundred ycars; as J hope it will have 


been found tliat the inſtitution has had a 


good effect on the conduct of youth, and 
been of ſervice to many worthy charac- 
ters and uſeful citizens. At the end of 
this ſecond term, if no unfortunate acci- 
dent has prevented the operation, the ſum 
will be four millions and fixty-one thou- 
fand pounds ſterling z of which I leave one. 
million and fixty-one thouſand pounds to 
the diſpoſition and manage ment of the in- 
habitants of the town of Boſton, and the 
three millions to the diſpoſition of the go. 
vernment cf the ſtate; not preſuming o 
carry my views farther. 5 
All the directions herein given reſpect· 
Vol. I. 25 3 in 
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ing the diſpoſition and management of tha 
donation to the inhabitants of Boſton, I 
would have obferved reſpecting that to the 
inhabitant» of Philadelphia; only, as Phi- 
ladelphia is incorporated, I requeſt the 
corporation of that city to undertake the 


management, agreeable to the ſaid direc- 


tion: and I do hereby veſt them with full 
and ample powers for that purpoſe. And 
: "eb conſidered that the covering its 
ground- plat with buildings and pavements, 
Which carry off moſt rain. and prevent its 
ſoaking into the earth, and renewing and 
_ purifying the ſprings, whence the water 
of the wells muſt gradually grow worſe, 
and in time be unfit for uſe, as I find hag 
happened in all old cities; I recommend, 
that, at the end of the firſt hundred years, 
if not done before, the corporation of the 
city employ a part of the hundred thou- 
. ſand pounds in bringing by pipes the wa- 
ter of Wifſahickon-creek into the town, 
fo as to ſupply the inhabitants, which L 
apprehend may be done without great dif- 
ficulty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made 
higher by a dam. I alſo recommend ma- 
king the Skuylkil completely navigable. 
At the end of the ſecond hundred years, 
I would have the diipoſition of the fours | 
„ : 5 bp: | millione 
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| millions” and fixty-one thouſand pound 


divided between the inhabitants of the ei-; 
ty of Philadelphia and the government of 
Pennſylvania, in the ſame manner as here- 


in directed with reſpect to that of the in- 


habitants of Boſton and the government 
of Maſſachuſetts. It is my deſire that this 


inſtitution ſhould take place, and begin to 


operate within one year after my deceaſe; 
for which purpoſe due notice ſhould be 
publicly given, previous to the expiration 
of that year, that thoſe for whoſe bene fit 


this eftabliſhment is intended may make 


their reſpeCtive applications: and I here« 
by direct my executors, the ſurvivors and 


| furvivor of them, within fix months after 


my deceaſe, to pay over the ſaid ſum of 
two thouſand pcunds fterling to ſuch per- 
fons as ſhall be duly appointed by the ſe- 


ect men of Boſton, and the corporation 
of Philadelphia, to receive and take charge! 


of their reſpective ſums of one thouſand' 
pounds each for the purpoſes aforeſaid.” 
Conſidering the accidents to which all hu- 


man affairs and projects are ſubje in 
fuch a length of time, I have perhaps too 


much flattered myſelf with a vain fancy, 


that theſe diſpoſitions, if carried into exe- 
| cution, will be continued without inter- 
urs | ruption, and have * eſſects propoſed: L 

1 2 2 


hope, 
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ing the diſpoſition and management of the 
donation to the inhabitants of Boſton, I 
would have obferved reſpecting that to the 


inhabitants of Philadelphia; only, as Phi- 


ladelphia is incorporated, I requeſt the 
corporation of that city to undertake the 
management, agreeable to the ſaid direc- 
tion:.: and I do hereby veſt them with full 
and ample powers for that purpoſe. And 
having confidered that the covering its 
ground. plat with buildings and pavements, 
which carry off moſt rain. and prevent its 
ſoaking into the earth, and renewing and 
purifying the ſprings, whence the water 
of the wells muſt gradually grow worſe, 
and in time be unfit for uſe, as I find hag 
happened in all old cities; I recommend, 


that, at the end of the firſt hundred years, | 


if not done before, the corporation of the 
city employ a part of the hundred thou- 

ſand pounds in bringing by pipes the wa- 
ter of Wiſſatickon-creek into the town, 
ſo as to ſupply the inhabitants, which I 
apprehend may be done without great dif- 
ficulty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made 
| higher by a dam. I alſo recommend ma- 
ing the Skuylkil completely navigable. 
At the end of the ſecond hundred years, 


I would have the diſpoſition of the four: | 
"Fs WP Rs | million 
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millions and fixty-one thoufand' pound 
divided between the inhabitants of the ei- 
ty of Philadelphia and the government of 


Pennſylvania, in the ſame manner as here- 


in directed with reſpect to that of the in- 
habitants of Boſton and the government 
of Maſſachuſetts. It is my defire that this 
inſtitution ſhould take place, and begin to 


operate within one year after my deceaſe 


for which purpoſe due notice ſhould be 


publicly given, previous to the expiration 


of that year, that thoſe for whoſe bene fit 
this eſtabliſhment is intended may make 
their reſpective applications: and I here- 
by dire ct my executors, the ſurvivors and 
ſurvivor of them, within ſix months after 
my deceaſe, to pay over the ſaid ſum of 


two thouſand pounds ſterling to ſuch per- 


fons as ſhall be duly appointed by the ſe- 
lect men of Boſton, and the corporation 
of Philadelphia, to receive and take charge 
of their reſpective ſums of one thouſand 
pounds each for the purpoſes aforeſaid.” 
Conſidering the accidents to which all hu- 
man affairs and projects are ſubjeQ in 
fuch a length of time, I have perhaps too 
much flattered myſelf with a vain fancy, 

that theſe diſpoſitions, if carried into exe- 

cution, will be continued without inter« +. 


ruption, and have * eſſects propoſed: L 
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hope, however, that, if the inb bitants 
of the two cities ſhould not think fit to 


undertake the exc cution, they will at. leaſt 
accept the offer of theſe donations, as a 


mark of my good will, token of ny grati- 
tude, and teſtimony of my deſire to be 


. uſeſul to them even after my departure. 
I wiſh, indeed, that they may both under- 


take to cudeavour the execution'of my pro- 


j<Ct, becauſe I think, that, though un- | 


fore ſcen difficulties may miſe, expedicnts 


will be found to remove them, and the 


ſcheme be found practicable. If one of 


them accepts the money with the conditi- 


ons, and the other refuſcs, my will tben 
is, that both ſums be given to the inhabi- Þ 


tants of the city acceptingz the whole to 


be applicd to the ſame purpoſes, and un- 


der the ſame regulations directed for the 
fcparate ports; and if both refuſe, the 
money remains of courſe in the maſs of 
wy eſtate, and it is to bu diſpoſed of there- 
with, according to my will me the ſe» 
renteenth day of Tale” 1788 A 64 

My fine crab-irce walking af with 
a gold head curiouſly wrought in the forra 


of the cap of Liberty, I give to my friend, 


raw the friend of mankind, General Waſh- 
ington, . If it were a ſceptre, he has me- 

rited i it, and would become it. 
END OF vol. bo: . 


